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WANT PLACES. 


I CAREFULLY peruse every day the Want 
Places columns of the Times newspaper. 
As I shall presently show, I happen to know 
every one of the advertisers, and intend to 
| introduce them to public notice. The ladies 

first :-— 


AS HOUSEKEEPER to a nobleman or gentleman, 
a respectable middle-aged party, fully conversant 
with her duties. Unexceptionable references, Address— 
K, G., 3, Preserve Street, Piccallily Gardens, 

Mrs. Barbara Blundy is the “party.” 
She is fond of mentioning, casually, that she 
was born in eighteen hundred and ten; but 
she is at least fifty ; stiff, starched, demure. 
Two bands of well-pomatumed brown hair, 
and two thin pendants of corkscrew ringlets 
are perpetually on duty, on either side of her 
severe cap, caparisoned with grey ribbons of 

rice ; Mrs. Blundy’s keys and key basket are 
for inseparable companions, She carries the 
one, she jingles the others with an inflexible 
rigidity of purpose. Her dress is of iron 
grey ; and in it, with her iron keys she looks 
like the gaoler, as she is, of the pickles and 
preserves ; the Charon of the still-room, the 
Alecto of the linen-chest the Megera of the 
house-maids, the Tisiphone of domestic eco- 
nomy. From her waist descends a silken 
apron of rich but sober colours, supposed to 
have been originally a genuine Bandanna 
handkerchief ; one indeed of a set presented 
to her by General Sir Bulteel Bango, K.C.B., 
formerly colonel of the old hundredth regiment 
(raised by Colonel Sterahold in sixteen hun- 
dred and ninety-one, and known in the low 
country campaigns as Hopkins’s foot). Mrs, 
Blundy wears a spray of ambiguous trans- 
parencies, accepted by a great exertion of 
faith by those who pay her court to be Irish 
diamonds; but which bear a stronger re- 
semblance to the glass drops of a bye-gone 
girandole, Afternoon and evening she wears 
a black, stiff, rustling silk dress—like a 
board, as I have heard ladies say. None of 
your fal-de-ral lavender boots ; but rigid, un- 
mistakeable shoes of Cordovan leather, with 
broad sandals, and stout soles, No gewgaws, 
or vain lappets, for Mrs. Blundy, when it 
pleases her to walk abroad; but a severe, 
composed, decorous, comfortable grey plaid 
shawl, a real sable muif (how the cook envies 
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it !), a drawn silk bonnet, black kid gloves of 
stout Lamb’s Conduit Street make, and the 
keys in a reticule like a silken travelling- 
bag. On Sunday evening she sweeps round 
the corner to chapel, and “sits under” 
the Reverend Nahum Gillywhack (of Lady 
Mullington’s persuasion); and afterwards, 
perchance, condescends to partake of a neat 
supper of something warm at Mr. Chives’ ; 
formerly a butler; but now a green-grocer 
(and a widower) in Orchard Street. 

When Mrs, Blundy is “ suited ” in a noble- 
man or gentleman’s family—as she was at 
Lady Leviathan’s in Plesiosaurus Square— 
she is a fearful and wonderful sight. She 
moves down the back stairs with the dignity 
of a duchess who had come that way by mis- 
take. Yet she is profoundly humble. She 
hopes (oh, how humbly !) that she knows her 
place. To see her curtsey to Lady Leviathan, 
you would have imagined she was wont to 
stand on a descending platform instead of on 
a square of the carpet—so low did she bend. 
Mrs. Blundy considered Miss Poonah (gover- 
ness to the Honourables Bovina and Lardina 
Lambert, her ladyship’s eldest daughters) as 
a very well-behaved young person, highly 
accomplished, no doubt; but with a “want 
of moral fitness ;” an ambiguous expression 
which told immensely with the schoolroom 
maid, who stated that it exactly tallied with 
her opinion of Miss Poonah ; who was, she 
should say, a “stuck up thing.” 

Mrs. Blundy left Lady Leviathan’s in conse- 
quence of a “ difficulty ” with the lady’s maid 
respecting Mr. Chives, 

Mrs. Blundy is not “suited” just now, 
and she is temporarily residing at a serious 
butcher’s, in a narrow court, behind a great 
church at the West End, where My Cuffe, the 
beadle, not unfrequently condescends to in- 
sert his gold-laced person, and to purchase 
a plump chump chop, or a succulent lamb’s 
fry. When Mrs. Blundy is “suited,” (which 
will be soon, for her references are beens 
tionable,) she will rule the roast as completely 
as ever. | She practises, perhaps unconsciously, 
Frederic Barbarossa’s maxim—“ Who can 
dissimulate can reign.” She will bully the 
still-room maid and the footman ; and Heaven 
only help the housemaids! The terrible 
lectures they will have to endure on the 
sinfulness of ribbons, the unloveliness ot 
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love-locks, the perdition of jewellery! The 
dismal anecdotes they will have to endure 
of errant housemaids who, disregarding the 
advice of their pastors and friends—the 
housekeepers—fell into evil ways, and were 
afterwards seen walking in the Park on 
Sunday, with fourteen flounces one above the 
other, and leaning on the arms of Life Guards- 
men. All this will be, as it has been before, 
when Mrs. Blundy is “ suited.” 

To be housekeeper to a duchess is the 
culminating point of every Mrs. Blundy’s 
ambition. To dine with the groom of the 
chambers, and my lord duke’s steward—to 
have her own still-room footman behind her 
own still-room chair—to hear the latest Court 
news from her grace’s lady’s maid, or from 
Monsieur Anatole, the hair-dresser, invited in 
to partake of a glass of particular Madeira. 
These, with the comfortable perspective of a 
retiring pension, or of a stately superannua- 
tion at his grace’s great show-house in Hamp- 
shire; with rich fees for showing Claudes 
and Petitots, Sévres porcelain and Gobelin 
ey to visitors. Any duchess, therefore, 
who may want such a person, will know 
where to apply. 

AS HOUSEKEEPER to a Single or Invalid 

Gentleman, a Single Person of experience. Can be 
highly recommended.—Address, Alpha, at Mr. Mutts, 72, 
Kingagate Street, Holborn. 

Attached relatives and friends of Sir Diau 
Lunes, Bart.—who, beyond occasional aberra- 
tions and delusions respecting his head being 
a beehive and himself being heir to the throne 
of Great Britain, is a harmless, helpless, 
paralytic, bed-ridden old —— enough 
—may be safely assured that Alpha is 
the housekeeper for him—Alpha, otherwise 
SpE by Miss Rudd. 

r. Mutts, trunk-maker, of Kingsgate 
Street, Holborn, knows Miss Rudd. Does he 
not? Ugh! Who but a meek, quiet, little 
widowed trunk-maker, with three daughters 
(grown up, and all inclined to redness at the 
nose), would have known that terrible female 
half as long as he has done. She lodges with 
him in the frequent intervals between her 
situations. “Hang her, she do,” says Mutts 
to himself as he is busy-at work. And, as he 
says it, he gives a nail which he fancies has a 
Ruddish appearance such an exasperated rap, 
that Grapp, his apprentice, begins rapping at 
Ais nails, in professional emulation, harder 
than ever; and the two between them 
engender such a storm of raps, that Mr. 
Ferret, the surly attorney opposite, sends 
across with his compliments, and really he 
shall be obliged to indict Mr. Mutts for a 
nuisance—indeed he shall. 

Miss Rudd—she is tall, lank, and bony ! 
She has some jet ornaments in heavy links 
about her neck; but, resembling the fetters 
over the gate of the Old Bailey, they have 
not a decorative eflect. She wears a faded 
black merino dress, the reflections from which 
are red with rust. Her feet are long and 
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narrow, like canoes. Her hands, when she 
has those hideous black mittens on, always 
remind me of unboiled lobsters. 

When Judith Jael Mutts, aged twenty- 
three, tells her father that Miss Rudd—having 
left Mrs. Major Morbuss’s family, in conse- 
quence of the ‘levity of Miss Corpus, that 
lady’s niece—is, pending her acceptance of 
another engagement, coming to stay a week 
in Kingsgate Street, the poor man breaks out 
into a cold perspiration—yet his daughter 
Judith always adds, “ Really Miss Rudd is 
such a superior person, and has so strict a 
sense of her moral mission, that we should 
all be benefitted” (a glance at Mutts over his 
Sunday newspaper) “by her stay.” Mutts 
knows that it is all over with this same 
newspaper during Miss Rudd's stay ; which, 
though announced as to be only of a week's 
duration, he knows, from sad experience, 
will very probably be indefinitely protracted. 
Miss Rudd’s moral mission ordinarily involves 
an unusual tartness of temper in Mr. Mutts’s 
three amiable daughters ; it makes—on the 
general question of theology at meal times 
and extra exposure to being “ worretted ”"— 
Grapp, the apprentice’s life a temporary bur- 
den to him. There is no rest for Mr. Mutts 
while the single gentleman’s housekeeper is 
good enough to lodge with him. He is in 
daily perturbation lest Miss Rudd should 
take his state of widowerhood as a state of 
sin; and, willing or not willing, marry him 
severely. With what alacrity he carries the 
notification of Miss Rudd’s wishes to Printing 
House Square! How devoutly he hopes that 
the advertisement will be speedily answered ! 

Not only to Sir Dian Lunes, but to 
Thomas Tailboys, Esq. (known when in 
the House from his taciturnity as “Mum” 
Tallboys), Miss Rudd would be a most eligible 
retainer. That stiff, stern, melancholy, silent 
man would find a treasure in her. Trestles, 
the footman, who is more than half brother 
to a mute, would have a grim and silent 
respect for her. Her lank canoe-like shoes 
would go noiselessly about the stairs; into 
Mr. Tallboys’ ghastly dining-room, where 
there is a Turkey carpet, of which the faded 
colours seem to have sunk through the floor, 
like spectres ; into the study, where there 
are great book-cases filled with vellum bound 
volumes, which seem to have turned pale 
with fright at the loneliness of their habita- 
tion, a neat view of the Street of Tombs at 
Pompeii, and a model of an ancient sarco- 
phagus ; where every morning she would find 
Mr. Tallboys in a dressing-gown like a 
tartan winding-sheet, with a bony paper- 
knife cutting the pages of the Registrar- 
General’s returns, which he will have sent to 
him weekly: into the silent kitchen, where 
an imposing and gleaming batterie de cuisine 
(never a but twice a year) blinks lazily 
at the preparations for his daily chop: into 
the mournful housekeeper’s room, garnished 
with unused sweets and condiments; into 
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| the strange crypts and vaults of the silent 
eellar would Miss Rudd roam noiseleasly, 
gloomily. Mr. Tallboys will, after she has 
served him for a year, have the highest 
respect for her. “She is a person,” he will 
write to his friend Colonel Vertebra, judge 
advocate of the colony of Kensalgrenia, “of 
singular discretion and reticence.” When he 
dies he will leave her a considerable sum in 
those mortuary securities, South Sea annui- 
ties. Then, perhaps, she will espouse the 
grim Mr. Trestles, and conduct a dreary 
lodging-house in some dreary street adjoining 
an obsolete square ; or, adhering to celibacy, 
will retire to a neat sarcophagus cottage in 
the Mile-end Road, or the vicinity of Dalston. 
It is a mistake to suppose that a single 
gentleman’s housekeeper proceeds uniformly 
to her end—which is naturally connected 
with the probate duty—by means of coaxing, 
eomplaisance, and general sycophancy. Such 
means may be — in certain cases, 
where the patient—like a man who has been 
addicted to opium-eating—cannot be kept up 
to the mark without doses of his habitual 
medicine, flattery. But, in nine cases out of 
ten, the successful treatment is tyranny and 
intimidation. A proper impression once im- 
planted in the mind of the single gentleman 
that his housekeeper is indispensable to his 
health and comfort, and she is safe. Her knees 
need be no longer hinged, her neck corrigible, 
her tongue oiled. The little finger of the 
domestic becomes a rod of iron, with which 
the celibatarian may be scourged, or round 
which he may be twisted at will, How 
many fierce major-generals there are, once 
the martinets of garrisons, who are now the 
submissive Helots of cross old women who 
cannot spell! How many Uncle Toms crouch 
beneath the lash of a female Legree, whom 
they feed and pay wages to! This is human 
nature. We know that we can turn Legree 
out of doors, and break her cowskin over her 
back, to-morrow ; but we don’t do anything 
of the sort. 
There are many other housekeepers who 
want places just now. There is Mrs, Mug- 
eridge, who is not too proud to seek a 
domenale appointment, in which the high art 
of the housekeeper is joined to the more 
homely avocations of the cook. As cook and 
housekeeper, Mrs. Muggeridge will suit 
nteel families in Bloomsbury and Russell 
Seteoes Gower Street, Mornington Crescent, 
or Cadogan Place. She would be just the 
rson for the upper end of Sloane Street. 
Bhe has a neat hand in cutting vegetable 





bouquets, for garnishing, out of carrots, 
turnips, and parsnips ; also for the decorated 
frills of paper round the shankbones of 


legs of mutton and the tops of candle- 
sticks. She can make gooseberry fools, 
custards, and jellies ; but, if trifles or Chan- 
tilly baskets are in question, they must be 
referred to the pastrycook; for Mrs, Mug- 
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is a stout, buxom woman, very clean and 
neat ; and, to see her going round to her 
various tradespeople in the morning with her 
capacious basket and store of red account- 
books, is a very cheerful and edifying spectacle. 
Mrs. Muggeridge has a foskenh-~<t meek 
little man with a grey head and a limp white 
neckcloth—who is head waiter at a large 
hotel ; but he is seldom seen at home, and is 
not of much account there when he is. 

Then there is Mrs. Compott, who is desi- 
rous of obtaining a situation as housekeeper 
in a school or public establishment, and who 
would not object to look after the linen de- 
partment. Mrs, Compott is a very hard, 
angular, inflexible woman, with a decidedly 
strong mind. She is not exactly unfeeling, 
but her sensibilities are blunted—not to say 
deadened—by the wear and tear of many 
boys ; and such a tough integument has been 
formed over her finer feelings as might be sup- 
posed to be possessed by a Scotch assistant 
surgeon in the navy after a sharp sequence of 
cock-pit practice. At Mr. Gripforth’s academy 
for young gentlemen, Hammersmith, she would 
be an invaluable scholastic housekeeper and 
matron. The little maladies to which 
school-boys are liable ;—such as chicken-pox, 
hooping-cough, chilblains, ringworm, boils, 
chapped hands and cuts—all of which ail- 
ments she classes under the generic term of 
“rubbage ”—she treats with sudden remedies, 
generally efficacious, but occasionally objected 
to by the patient. Mr. Patarr, the visiting 
apothecary—a fawn-coloured young man in a 
shiny macintosh, very harmless, and reputed 
tosustain nature by the consumption of his own 
stock of cough lozenges, humected with rose | 
water—has a high opinion of Mrs. Compott. 
“T will send Tumfey,” he says to the prinei- 
pal, “another bottle of the mixture ; and that, 
with Mrs. Compott’s good care, will soon 
bring him round.” Have you never known a 
Mrs. Compott? In your young days, at Mr. 
Gripforth’s academy, at Miss Whalebone’s 
preparatory establishment, or Doctor Ruba- 
sore’s collegiate school; where it was so 
essential that the pupils should be sons of 
gentlemen, and where you had that great 
fight with Andy Spring the pork-butcher’s 
son? Can’t you remember your sycophaney 
to that majestic woman for jam and late 
bread and butter? You could not crawl 
lower, now, for a Garter or a tide-waiter’s 
place. Don’t you yet feel a sort of shudder at 
the remembrance of Mrs. Compott’s Satur- 
day night’s gymnastics with the towel, the 
yellow soap, the hard water, and—horror of 
horrors—the small tooth comb ? 

Mrs. Compott is always a widow. Mr. 
Compott was“ unfortunate,” and had “a house 
of his own, once ;” but what his misfortunes 
or his house were is as mysterious as a cunei- 
form inscription. Mrs. Compott very often 
‘contracts a second marriage, and becomes | 
Mrs. Gripforth or Mrs. Rubasore, the more 
so as otherwise it is inexplicable to me what 


geridge is genteel, but not fashionable. She 
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that rugged, inflexible, terrible personage | Spruce visitors to the boxes, jovial frequenters 
the schoolmaster’s wife could originally have of the pit, noisy denizens of the gallery, little 


been ; or how indeed schoolmasters them-|deem of, or 


selves find time and opportunity to court 


wives, I never knew a young lady who kept | 


company with a schoolmaster, nor was I ever 
at®a scholastic wedding. Others may have 
been more fortunate. 

The schoolmaster’s housekeeper would not 
mind undertaking the superintendence of a 
public establishment, which may mean Somer- 
set House, an union workhouse, a female 
penitentiary, or a set of chambers in the 
Adelphi. But she is not to that manor born : 
the orthodox public housekeeper is a widely 
different functionary. Such public establish- 
ments as chambers, public offices, warehouses, 
&c., are peculiarly adapted to Mrs. Tapps, 
married, but without incumbrance; enter- 
taining, indeed, a small niece, but who is so 
far from being an incumbrance that she does, 
on more or less compulsion, as much work as 
a grown-up housemaid. Mrs. Tapps is a 
cloudy female, with a great deal of apron, 
living chiefly underground, and never without 
a bonnet. What her literary attainments (if 
any) may be I am unable to say ; but for all 
catechetical purposes she is profoundly igno- 
rant. She knows positively nothing upon 
any subject holding with the external world : 
less (if that were possible) about any of the 
lodgers or occupants of the house she dwells 
in, “She can’t say:”"—“she don’t know, 
she’s sure :”—“she’s not ‘aweer,’” and so 
on to the end of the chapter. “She'll ask 
the landlord.” The landlord is her Alpha 
and her Omega. The landlord is tie 
Grand Thibetian Llama of her creed— 
as mysterious and as invisible—the Ceesar 
to whom all appeals must be made. The 
landlord is all Mrs Tapps knows or seems 
to know anything of. Her niece Euphemia 
is also naturally reserved; of a timidity 
moving her to violent trembling and weeping 
when addressed, and afflicted moreover with 
an impediment in her speech. All you 
ordinarily see of her is a foreshortened pre- 
sentment as she is scrubbing the doorsteps 
or the stairs—all you hear of her are the 
slipshod scuffling of her shoes about the 
house, and her stified moans in the kitchen 
when being beaten by her aunt for black- 
leading her face instead of the stove. Mr. 
Tapps is a postman, or an employé in the 
docks, or a railway porter, or engaged in 
some avocation which necessitates his coming 
home every night very dirty and tired. He 
smokes a strong pipe and studies yester- 
day’s newspaper till he goes to bed; but 
how ever Mrs. Tapps, and her niece, and the 
gaunt grey cat, and the long lean candle with 
the cauliflower wick, pass their time during 
the long winter evenings in the silent 
kitchen in the empty house is beyond my 
comprehension, 
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id they would care as little 
about the existence of a dingy female, “ Mrs, 
Smallgrove, the housekeeper,” a personage 
well known to the saidntdeants and the 
manager, and the chief of that sallow, de- 
cayed, mysterious band of women called 
“cleaners,” who poke about the private boxes 
and pit benches with stunted brooms and gut- 
tering candles during rehearsals, who are 
dimly visible in dressing-rooms and dark 
passages. The people behind the scenes, 
actors, musicians, workmen, are conscious of 
the existence of these functionaries, but 
scarcely more. ‘They are aware of Mrs. 
Smallgrove ; but they do not know her. It is 
a question, even, if they know her name. She 
superintends the lowering of the grim brown 
holland cloths over the gay decorations 
after the performances. Where she lives is a 
mystery—somewhere underneath the “‘ grave- 
trap” in the mezzanine floor, or high in the 
tackled flies, perhaps. No man regardeth her; 
but when the last actor is descending from 
his dressing room at night; when the last 
carpenter has packed up his tools to go home, 
the figure of the theatrical housekeeper may 
be descried duskily looming in the distance— 
covering up the pianoforte in the green-room, 
or conferring with the fireman amidst the 
coils of the engine hose, or upon the deserted 
stage, which, an hour ago, was joyous with 
light and life and music. When the Theatre 
Royal Hatton Garden has a vacancy for 
a housekeeper it is through some occult 
influence—some application totally inde- 
pendent of the three-and-sixpenny publicity 
—that Mrs. Smallgrove is inducted into the 
situation. She may have been a decayed 
keeper of the wardrobe, a prompter’s wife 
fallen upon evil days, a decrepid ballet mis- 
tress. But what her antecedents have been is 
doubtful: likewise the amount of her salary, 
S NURSE, in a Nobleman or Gentleman’s 
Family, a Person of great experience in the care of 
Children. Can be highly recommended by several families 


of distinction. Address P., care of Mr, Walkinshaw, Trot- 
man’s Buildings, Legg Street Road, South. 


As nurse! For what enormous funds we 
can draw on the bank of Memory, on the 
mention of that familiar word. With her are 
connected our youtinful hopes and fears—our 
earliest joys, our earliest sorrows. She was 
the autocrat of our nonage. Her empire over 
us commenced even before memory began. 
When Frederick the Great tempted the sel- 
dier on guard to smoke a pipe, adding that he 
was the king, what was the reply of the 
faithful sentinel? “King,” he said, “ be 
hanged—what would my captain say?” So, 
when even the parental authority winked at 
our infantine shortcomings, the dread thought, 
“What will nurse say?” shot through our 
youthful minds; and the parental wink, 


There is another public establishment which | though it might be urged in alleviation, 
boasts a housekeeper—I mean a theatre.! could not purchase impunity. 
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Charles Lamb, in one of his delightful 
essays, says, that if he were not an independent 
gentleman he would like to be a beggar. 
Alexander of Macedon expressed a some- 
what analogical wish in reference to Diogenes 
in his tub. Thus, to come farther down, and 
nearer home, I may say that next to being 
the Marchioness of Candyshire, I should like 
to be the Marchioness of Candyshire’s nurse. 
I will not enlarge on the gorgeous estate of 
the monthly nurse in an aristocratic family, 
on her unquestioned despotism, her unresisted 
eaprices, her irreversible decrees, her undis- 
puted sway over Baby, her familiarity with 
the most eminent of the faculty, and the 
auriferous oblations offered to her in the 
shape of guineas in the christening cup, 
because the lady of Trotman’s Buildings is 
the nurse I propose to sketch, not a lunar but 
permanent nurse, one of the arbiters of the 
child’s career, from its emancipation from the 
cradle to its entrance into the school-room. 

And surely, when we hear so much of what 
‘schoolmasters and mistresses have done 
towards forming children’s minds ; when old 
Fuller bids us remember “ R. Bond, of Lan- 
eashire,” for that he had the “breading the 
learned Ascham,” and “ Hartgrave in Brundly 
school, because he was the first did teach 
worthy Dr. Whitaker,” and “Mulgrave for 
his scholar, that gulf of learning, Bishop 
Andrews ;” when we are told what influence 
this first schoolmistress had towards making 
Hannah More a moralist, or that governess 
L. E. L. a poetess, should we not call to mind 
what mighty influences the nurse must have 
had in kneading the capacities, and after- 
jikings and after-learnings of the most famous 
men and women? What heroes and states- 
men must have learnt their first lessons of 
fortitude and prudence on the nurse’s knee— 
what hornbooks of duty and truth and love 
and piety must have been first conned under 
that homely instructress? On the other 
hand, what grievous seeds of craven fear, and 
dastardy and rebellion, and hypocrisy and 
hate, and stubborn pride must have been 
sown in the child’s first nursery garden by 
the nurse? Shakspeare, who never overlooked 
anything, was mindful of the nurse’s mission: 
you may turn up a score of quotations on the 
nursery head without trouble; and (most ludi- 
crous descent of analogy) even that American 
showman had some shrewd knowledge of the 
chords that are respondent in the human 
heart, when he foisted an old black woman on 
his countrymeu as Washington’s nurse. 

Mrs. Pettifer, now desirous of an engage- 
ment in a family of distinction, must have 
been originally, I take it, a nursery-maid ; but 
if ever lowliness were her “ young ambition’s 
ladder,” she now decidedly— 


— looks in the clouds, scorning the base degrees 
By which she did ascend. 


Between her and nursery-maids there is a 
yawning gulf as impassable as Niagara in a 
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cock-boat. “ Bits of girls,” “trumpery things,” 
thus she characterises them. She over- 
flows with the failing by which angels are 
said to have fallen—pride. There is no 
humility, real or simulated, about her. She 
knows her place thoroughly ; but she knows 
that place is to command, to imperate, to 
overawe high and low, from the Marchioness 
of Candyshire to Prue the smallest maid, 
who is the slave of her gunpowder tea-pot and 
a bond servant to her arrowroot skillet. 

At the Marchioness of Candyshire’s (where 
we will suppose her, for the nonce, to be in- 
stalled), at that imposing town house in 
Great Gruffin Street, Brobdignag Square, 
about which Messrs. Gunter’s myrmidons are 
always hanging with green boxes ; where the 
clustered soot from bye-gone flambeaux in the 
iron extinguishers on the area railings is 
eloquent of entertainments past ; and where 
the harlequinaded hatchment of Goliath the 
last Marquis (a sad man for chicken-hazard, 
my dear) hints what a great family the Candy- 
shires are. Here, in this most noble mansion, 
from the nursery wicket to the weathercocks 
over the chimney cowls, Martha Pettifer is 
Empress and Queen. The lower suites: of 
apartments she condescendingly concedes to 
the Marquis and Marchioness for balls, 
dinners, and similar trifles ; but hers are the 
flight of nursery stairs, both back and front ; 
hers the airy suite of upper rooms ; hers the 
cribs, cradles, and tender bodies of the hopes 
and pride of Candyshire. 

The youthful Earl of Everton, aged four, 
Lord Claude Toffie, aged three, Ladies Dul- 
ciana aud Juliana Toffie, aged two years and 
eight months, respectively, are her serfs, 
vassals, and villeins. Over them she has all 
rights of soccage, jambage, free warren, tur- 
bary, pit and gallows (or rather corner and 
cupboard) and all other feudal and manorial 
rights. Lord Candyshire—a timid marquis 
with a red head, manifestly afraid of his own 
footman, who was expected to do something 
great in the House on the Bosjesman Bishop- 
rics (additional) Bill, but did not—is admitted 
to the nursery on sufferance ; and gives there 
his caresses with perturbation, and his 
opinions with deference. Lady Candyshire 
—a majestic member of the female aristocracy 
(you remember her portrait by Flummery, 
k.A., as Semiramis), and whom her cousin 
and former suitor Lord Tommy Fetlock 
frequently offers to back in the smoking-room 
of his club as “game” to “shut un” any 
number of ladies in waiting in a snail's canter 
—is subdued and complaisant in the nursery. 
She has an uneasy consciousness that she is 
not quite mistress there ; and though Mrs, 
Pettifer is not at all like Semiramis, and no 
Flummery, R.A., ever dreamt of taking her 
portrait, she defers to her, and bears with her 
humours, and bends to her will. As for the 
Candyshire carriage, sleek horses, tiger-skin 
hammercloth, coachman’s wig, footman’s 
batons, and herald painting, they are quite as 
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much Mrs. Pettifer’s as her ladyship’s. 
the youthful scions of that illustrious house 
are to take, according to her sovereign will, 
an airing in the Park, and the Marchioness 
is desirous of attending a meeting of the 
ladies’ committee of the Penitent Canni- 
bals Society, she may take the brougham ; 
Martha Pettifer must have the great body 
vehicle. If, on the other hand, a visit is to 
be made to Mr. Manismooth, the dentist’s, 
Martha boldly usurps the close carriage, and, 
bleak as may be the day, and lowering the 
clouds, leaves her mistress to shift for herself 
—even when Lord Candyshire (whose silent 
services at the House of Lords involve the 
carrying about of a huge mass of papers) has 
bespoken the curly-wigged coachman and the 
horses for the conveyance of himself and blue- 
books to Westminster. As to poor Made- 
moiselle Frileuse, the thin Swiss governess, 
with her charge, Lady Ariadne Toffie, aged 
eleven, she may take what vehicle she can get. 

Martha Pettifer, notwithstanding her high 
estate of carriage, and curly-wigged coachman 
and batooned footman, does not ape the apparel 
of an aristocrat. There is no mistaking her 
for a marchioness; she is above that. She 
towers high among the youthful Candyshires, 
erect and stately, comfortably clad in woollen 
and stout silk. At shops and exhibitions, at 
the gate of that favourite resort of the juvenile 
aristocracy, the Zoological Gardens in the 
Regent’s Park, you may see the great Candy- 
shire carriage standing; or you may watch 
it rolling leisurely through Hyde Park, the 
Candyshire children looking as beautiful and 
as delicate as only British children can look. 
Aristocratic mammas roll by in their carriages 
and remark, with languid complacency, how 
well the dear children look, and what a 
treasure Lady Candyshire must have in her 
nurse, 

Which is best, think you, Mademoiselle 
Frileuse, to be—after a tedious intellectual 
training which may fit you to become a 
duchess, inasmuch as you are expected to 
impart it to a young lady who may be a 
duchess some day—a governess with forty 
pounds a year “ salary,” or to be Mrs. Pettifer, 
a nurse, with fifty pounds a year “wages” ? 
Have you a tithe as much authority over 
your pupil as she has over her nurslings ? 
Can you command the footmen, and make the 
nursemaids tremble? Does the Marchioness 
defer to you, and say, “ Pettifer, I dare say 
you know best, therefore do as you like.” 
Can you contradict the doctor, the mighty 
Sir Paracelsus Powgrave, and make poor 
little Mr. Pildrag, the apothecary, tremble in 
his cloth boots when he comes to lance the 
children’s gums? Is all your lingual skill, 
your drawing, your painting, your harp and 
pianoforte cunning, your geography, your 
use of the globes, and your rudiments of 
Latin, held as of half so much account as 
Mrs. Pettifer’s experiences in the adminis- 
tration of a foot-bath, in the virtues of lambs’ 


If! wool socks, in the efficacy of a Dover’s powder? 


You are to teach the children the learning 
which is to fortify their minds, the graces 
which are to adorn their persons for the 
tournament of the world ; but yonder illiterate 
woman who gives the children their physic, 
superintends their washing and dressing, 
and cuts their bread and butter, thinks and 
knows herself to be infinitely superior to you, 
“a bit of a governess, indeed !” 

There are nurses in all grades and con+ 
ditions of life who want places just now, but 
they all, on a correspondingly descendin 
scale, are fashioned after the Pettifer mod 
Some are temporary and some permanent ; 
some ready to take the child from the month, 
some preferring the care of children of more 
advanced growth. Then there is the tran- 
sition nurse—half nurse, half nursemaid, and 
not averse to subsiding into the anomalous 
position of a “ young ladies’ maid.” There 
are nurses of tender hearts apt to conceive 
an affection for their charges greater than 
that a mother ever had for her own children ; 
who grieve as passionately when they are 
separated from them as those good Nor- 
mandy women do who take the babes from 
the Foundling Hospital in Paris. Such 
nurses will, after lapses of long years, and 
from immense distances, suddenly start up 
looking as young, or rather as old as ever, 
and shed tears of delight at the sight and 
speech of their nurse children, grown men 
and women with children of their own to 
nurse. Woe is me that there should be found, 
among this apparently simple-minded and 
affectionate class, persons who make of their 
once state of nursehood a kind of prescriptive 
ground for future claims. “Nurses!” says 
my friend Brown, with a groan, “I’ve had 
enough of ’em. My mother had thirteen 
children, and I have had seven of my own; 
and every now and then I am beset with 
importunate old women curtseying, hang ’em, 
aud saying, ‘Please, sir, I nursed you,’ or, 
‘Please, sir, I was master Tommy’s nurse ;’ 
and expect five shillings and a pound of green 
tea.” 

Then there is Mrs. Crapper, whom I may 
characterise as the “ back streets nurse,” who 
is strictly temporary, and whose connection 
lies chiefly among small tradesmen and well- 
to-do mechanics. She dwells somewhere in 
Drury Court or Carnaby Street, Golden 
Square, or Denmark Street, Soho, in a many- 
belled house, over a chandler’s shop, or a 
bookstall, perhaps. The intuitive prescience 
of being wanted possessed by this woman is 
to me astonishing. She never requires to be 
“fetched” like the docter—apparently so, at 
least. She seems to come up some domestic 
trap. There sheis at her post, with a wonder- 
ful free-masonic understanding with the doctor, 
and the Registrar of Births, and the under- 
taker, and the sexton, and all the misty 
functionaries, whisperingly talked of but 
seldom seen, connected with our coming in 
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and going out of the world. For Mrs. 
Crapper Is as often an attendant upon the 
sunset as upon the sunrise of life. 

There is also the Indian Nurse, the Ayah, a 
brown female in crumpled white muslin, who 
comes over, with her nurse child, or aba, with 
Mrs. Captain Chutney in the Puttyghaut East 
Indiaman, or with the widow of Mr. Mofuzzle 
of the civil service overland. Her perfor- 
mances in England are chiefly confined to 
sitting upon the stairs, shivering and chattering 
her teeth pitiably, and uttering heart-rending 
entreaties to be sent back to Bengal. Back 
to Bengal she is sent in due time, accordingly, 
to squat in a verandah, and talk to her daba 
in an unintelligible gabble of Hindostanee 
and English, after the manner of Ayahs 
generally. 

There is a lady of the nurse persuasion 
who does not want a place in the Times, but 
who is not above wanting nurse children. 
The custom of putting children out to nurse 
is decidedly prevalent. The present writer 
was “raised” in this manner. I have no 
coherent remembrance of the lady, but I bear 

et about me an extensive scar caused by a 

umorous freak of hers to tear off a blister 
before the proper time. She also, I under- 
stand, was in the habit of beating me into a 
very prismatic condition, though, to do her 
justice, she distributed her blows among her 
nurse children and her own with unflinching 
impartiality. The termination of my con- 
nection with her was caused by her putting 
me into a bed with two of her own children 
who were ill of the measles ; following out 
a theory she entertained, that it was as well 
that I should catch that complaint then as in 
after days ; on which occasion I was rescued 
from her and conveyed home, wrapped up in 
blankets. I have also an indistinct remem- 


brance of having been, in some stage of my 
petticoathood, introduced to a young gentle- 
man in a trencher cap and leather breeches, 
on the ground that he had been my foster- 


brother. Carrying memory farther back, and 
remembering sundry cuffs and kicks, and 
mutual out-tearings of handfuls of hair, I had 
some faint idea that I really had been ac- 
quainted with the gentleman at some time or 
other. 

The person who takes children out to 
nurse resides at Brentford, or at Lewisham, 
or Sydenham. Her husband may be a 
labourer in a market-garden, or a suburban 
omnibus driver, or a river bargeman. She 
may be (as she often is) a comely, kindly, 
motherly woman, delighting to make her 
little knot of infants a perfect nosegay of 
health, and beauty and cleanliness ; or she 
may be (as she very often is, too) an igno- 
rant, brutish, drunken jade ; beating, starving 
and neglecting her helpless wards, laying in 
them the foundation of such mortal maladies, 
both physical and moral, as years of after- 
nurture shall not assuage. And yet we take 
our nurses, or send our babies to nurse, blind- 
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fold, although we would not go out partridge 
shooting with a gun we had en ht bf Cheap 
Jack, or adventure our marehunties in a ship 
of which we knew not the name, the tonnage, 
and the register. 

One more nurse closes my list—the hospital 
nurse. Mrs. Pettifer’s high-blown pride may 
have, from over distension, at length broken, 
and the many summers she has floated “in 
a sea of glory” may, and do, find a termina- 
tion sometimes in the cold, dull, dark pool 
of an hospital ward. Yet power has not 
wholly passed away from her; for, beyond 
the doctors, to whom she must perforce be 
polite and submissive, and the students, 
whom she treats with waggish complacency, 
she is prima donna oun over all with 
whom she comes in contact. Mrs. Pettifer, 
formerly feared and obeyed by the Candyshire 
vassalage, is here Nurse Canterbury or Nurse 
Adelaide, still feared, still obeyed in Canter- 
bury or Adelaide Ward. Controller of physic, 
of sweet or bitter sauce for food ; smoother 
of pillows, speaker of soft or querulous words, 
dispenser of gall or balsam to the sick, she 
is conciliated by relatives, dreaded or loved 
by patients. I often think, when I walk 
through the long, clean, silent wards of an 
hospital (nothing, save the lower decks of 
a man-of-war, can come up to hospital order, 
neatness, and cleanliness) watching the patients 
quietly resigned, yet so expressively suffering, 
the golden sunlight playing on their wan 
faces, the slow crawling steps of the con- 
valescents, the intermittent cases sitting 
quietly at their beds’ foot, waiting patiently 
till their time of torture shall come, hearing 
the monotonous ticking of the clock, the slow 
rustling of the bed-clothes, the pattering foot 
of the nurse as she moves from bed to bed, 
consulting the paper at the bed-head as to the 
medicine and diet, and slowly gurgling forth 
the draught: I often think of what an im- 
mense, an awful weight of responsibility 
hangs in this melancholy abode upon the 
nurse. The doctor has his vocation, and 
performs it. He severs this diseased limb, 
and binds up that wound. The physician 
points out the path to health, and gives us 
drugs like money to help us on our way. But 
it is for the nurse to guide the weary wan- 
derer; to wipe the dust from his bleared 
eyes and the cold sweat from his brow; to 
moisten his parched lips; to bathe his swollen 
feet ; to soothe and tend and minister to him 
until the incubus of sickness be taken off and 
he struggle into life a whole man again. 

Sometimes the hospital nurse is not an 
aristocrat in decadence, but a plebeian pro- 
moted. Often the back streets nurse, at the 
recommendation of the doctor, changes the 
venue of her ministrations from Carnaby 
Street to Saint Gengulphus's or Saint Prudes. 
The hospital nurse is ordinarily hard-working, 
skilful, placable, and scrupulously cleanly ; 
but she has, too frequently, two deadly sins. 


She drinks, and she is accessible to bribery 
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and, where bribery begins, extortion, par- 
tiality and tyranny to those who cannot 
bribe soon follow. I wish I could acquit the 
hospital nurse of these weaknesses, but I 
cannot. And this is why I hail as excellent 
and hopeful the recent introduction into some 
hospitals of superintendent nurses, called 
Sisters, superior in intelligence and educa- 
tion to the average class of attendants. 

As nursery-maid; as nurse-girl; as wet- 
nurse (“with a good” &c., a lady generally 
sensitive as to diet, and whose daily pints of 
porter are with her points of honour); as 
schoolroom-maid: all these “want places” 
speak for themselves. They are buds and 
offshoots and twigs of the nurse-tree proper, 
and as such are highly useful, each in their 
distinctive sphere, but beyond that they do 
not call for any detailed notice here. 


SICK GRAPES. 


For two years the country round Naples 
has been suffering from the Vine Malady. 
Not only husbandmen but proprietors have 
become indigent, and there is no hope of 
improvement. The promise in spring was 
good. Many Vines, it is true, had died off 
during the winter, but those which remained, 
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(Conducted by 


a scroll, and I plucked them from the vines 
and crumpled them into powder with my 
hands, like a last year’s leaf which had been 
spared by the storms of winter. The next 
phasie of the disease was a change in the 
surface of the new shoots, which were marked 
like the marks on a human face of the small 
pox; small brown and red pustules covered 
each branch, and will no doubt remain ; as 
they do upon the old wood which was simi- 
larly affected last year. 

No sooner had the grapes attained the size 
of a pin’s head than many of them lost all 
vigour, and dried to a powder. Such as re- 
mained had just strength enough to blossom 
—at all times a very trying season for the 
grape—and then for the most part withered, 
whilst the bunches which still struggled on 
are covered with what to the naked eye 
appears a very fine flour. Flip them, and a 
cloud falls off, without, however, in the slight- 
est degree relieving the plant. Their fate will 
be doubtless that of the fruit which lingered 
on last year until the end of the season. As 
they attain their natural size, the juice will 
all flow out; leaving nothing but the skin 
and seeds; which become as hard as stones, 
There is, therefore, less reason for hope this 
year than there was last. In eighteen hun- 


as if last year’s attack had not impaired their | dred and fifty-two, the produce of wine was 
vigour, gave out their leaves as gay and/|one-ceventh or one-eighth of what it usually 


green as ever, sent forth their branches long 
and strong, and hung out their wealth of 
fruit most tempting to the eye. The aspect of 
things is now, however, entirely changed ; and 
so thorough is the ruin, that, whilst people, 
sober as well as thirsty, are considering what 
beverage to substitute, the priests declare that 
it will be necessary to send out of the country 


has been, and that was above the average ; 
this year it will be much less, and will pro- 
bably fall to zero. One most provoking 
feature of the disease is, that it will force 
itself upon the attention of more than one 
sense; for so strong and offensive is the 
odour, that the air around a vineyard is im- 
pregnated with it. As all the wine made last 








for pure wine ; the very purest being required | year was made—even the best—of infected 
for the right performance of the offices of | grapes, and was therefore of an inferior quality, 
their religion. great fears were entertained at first that it 
Looking out from my windows as I now do| might prove prejudicial to public health, and 
on most lovely scenery, and on land which | orders were issued to destroy the most diseased 
generally at this season of the year isteeming| grapes; but, as the malady spread more 
with the rich promise of the grape, nothing|rapidiy and extensively than was expected, 
can be more melancholy than its present |the precaution, I suppose, was deemed the 
appearance. Winds from the Dead Sea might| greater evil of the two, and people were 
have swept over it and blasted it, so withered | permitted to poison themselves if they chose. 
are the trees. But instead of dealing in| The wine, however, has proved perfectly 
generalities, I will enter into details as to the|innocuous. I do not know whether the 
origin and progress of the malady. The first|following facts will have any novelty in 
perceptible symptom of the coming disease | them ; yet, as they are the result of close ob- 
was a certain loss of vigour in some of the| servation during the last two years, I will 
vine leaves, they hung down like so many | communicate them, if only to swell the mass 
pieces of green silk, so flaccid had they be-| of information which has been gathered on so 
come: my impression at first was that they | widely interesting a subject. 
were suffering from a hot sirocco; but, as| It has been a common prejudice in this 
there was no revival, it was very evident what | neighbourhood—che l’aria la porta—that the 
had come upon them. From tree to tree the|air brings the malady—and whilst some have 
malady extended with incredible rapidity of| placed their hopes of relief in heavy rains, 
infection : so rapid, that one could almost see | others have as confidently prayed for hot suns, 
its progress, until whole plantations appeared|I have never, however, perceived that any 
as if they were suffering from dearth of water. | change of wind, or weather, or temperature, 
About the same time, the backs of the leaves | has arrested the malady. It has ever pursued 
became white, as if covered by a fine cobweb | its sure and silent course, unaffected by clima- 
or finer flour ; and then they withered up like! teric influences, and bafiling all speculations 
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as to its character. Then, as to the vines 
themselves, an interesting question has arisen 
as to which species have suffered most, and in 
what position, With us, near Naples, the 
black grape has been damaged much more 
than the white, and especially the rich and 
deeply coloured grape, called here the “ Alia- 
nico.” In conformity with a great law of 
Nature, the old vine imohettined the soonest 
—many of my older trees have died, and many 
are dying, whilst the young plants are, by 
comparison, looking tolerably vigorous. Posi- 
tion has much affected the condition of the 
vines ; those which grew on high grounds— 
very nearly all of them—escaped last year’s 
attack, whilst those in Jow grounds not only 
have suffered the most, but have been at- 
tacked the first. Ventilation, in fact, has 
much to do with the health of the plant; yet 
it is a contradictory fact, that the fruit on 
the lower branches, and nearest the ground, 
has invariably preserved its healthy state the 
longest, and in many instances has survived 
the malady. LKither it found there more 
shelter, and a cooler atmosphere, or it imbibed 
more moisture from the soil. 

The vines in “terra grassa,” in a rich soil, 
have suffered much more than those which 
grew on a scanty and stony soil. When their 
roots have had an opportunity of twining 
themselves around rocks, they have con- 
tinued in a much healthier state, and have 
produced some small quantity of wine. 

A paper on the vine malady might 
perhaps, not unreasonably, be expected to 
treat of remedies; but the Italians of the 
south of Italy, at least, are a ‘lascia fare’ 
people—as fatalistic as Turks. Practically, 
they throw all thought for the future on 
Heaven ; leave everything to their Saints, as 
if it was no business of their own. Thus, 
in a firm belief in Divine Providence, they find 
excuses for their indolence. Tell them that 
the harvest has failed: they answer, Lascia 
far Dio; or hint at approaching starvation, 
they lift their finger to Heaven and, with 
impassable resignation, exclaim, Dio ci pensa. 
Of remedies, therefore, I have nothing to say. 
A priest close to me, more enterprising than 
the rest, has burnt sulphur and pitch under 
his trees without any perceptible good effect. 
I have barked mine, and cut the roots near 
the surface. I have thrown ammonia and the 
refuse of stalls strongly diluted, and lime- 
water, over the leaves and the fruit; yet 
they fade and die ; so that having exhausted 
the vine pharmacopeeia, I am half inclined 
to become Turk or Italian myself. 

Of course so great a physical change in 
the vegetable world must necessarily produce 
corresponding effects on agriculture, and on 
the character and the habits of the people. 
Already the vine can be said to have 

erished from the earth. Landlords have 

een planting the mulberry largely ; it 
brings a speedy and safe return; and, as its 
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soil. Moreover, it entails no expense in the 
cultivation. Italy therefore—already a large 
silk-growing country—will, in those districts 
where mulberry plantations are so much more 
extensively introduced, grow much more silk ; 
and thus, if a new art be not introduced, an 
old one will be much more extended. Great 
agricultural changes will be effected, too, in 
seeking to find a substitute for wine. Some 
have talked of introducing hops, but the ex- 
periment in this climate would, I think, be 
more than uncertain. It is more probable 
that, if the malady continues, the apple and 
pear will be more widely cultivated ; and 
that the Neapolitan, before long, will be drink- 
ing his bottle of cider or perry. At present, 
however, there is a pause in the drinking 
of the people. They are by necessity a large 
Temperance Society, much against their 
will, and ready to violate their pledges as 
soon as ever they can get anything to drink. 
Not that the Italians are an intemperate 
people, although to say the truth, they often 
hover about the frontiers of drunkenness, 
especially on a Sunday afternoon, when, as 
it 1s prohibited in the little place where 1 am 
now staying, to fish or gain a supper for their 
families on Saturday evenings or Sunday 
mornings, they dissipate ten suppers in the 
wine shop in drinking and gambling ; which 
latter vice is carried to a great extreme. 
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A BRETON LEGEND.* 
I. 


Tue lady of Sir Graelent, 
That noble Breton knight, 

Hath to her lord presented 
An infant fair aud white, 


Sir Graelent stands beside her, 
And speaks out cheerfully : 
Say what thou most desirest, 

And I will bring it thee. 


* A roebuck from the forest, 

Or a fowl from the moorlands bare, 
Or fish from out the water, 

Or a bird from out the air?” 


“ Dear husband, to my thinking, 
A roebuck’s flesh were good, 

If thou thyself would’st hunt it 
Within the gay greenwood.” 


Sir Graelent took his onken spear, 
And mounted on his steed, 

And forth into the forest glooms 
He galloped at full speed. 


And soon he saw a stately buck 
Leap out like flash of light : 

Sir Graelent followed hard and close ; 
It was a breathless sight. 


* This Legend already exists in several ballads current 
in Bretagne and Scandinavia. Literal translations of three 
of these—from which the incidents of the present narrative 


history shows, is adapted to any clime or'| are derived—will be found in Keightley’s Fairy Mythology 





The birds within that dreamy wood 
Rose fluttering, half aghast 

To see the crashing branches reel 
As in a south-west blast. 


And ever and aye, with spur and whip, 
Sir Graelent held his way ; 

Yet neither with arrow nor with spear 
Could he the roebuck slay. 


So far he chased it, that at length 
The day was nearly done, 

And, burning through the dusky trees, 
He saw the round red sun. 


And down beside a silver brook 
That loitered through a glade, 

He sat, to rest himself awhile 
Within the murmuring shade. 


God wot, it is a fearful thing 
That sits beside him there— 

A thing with glimmering eyes that move 
Beneath a weight of hair! 


Is it a phantom of the woods? 
Is it a ghost from out a dream ? 
It throws no shadow on the trees, 
It casts no reflex in the stream ! 


She sat upon a grassy bank, 

And combed her locks of gold: 
Her very loveliness was such 

As made the warm blood cold. 


She sat and combed her golden locks, 
And a golden comb used she : 

She looked like something that had lived 
Far down within the sea. 


Oh, golden hair! oh, golden comb! 
Oh, fingers white and long! 

Your movements all kept measure 
With the measure of her song !— 


“ Knight, I have a shining house 
Underneath the brook, 

Wherein neither sun nor moon 
Nor the stars can look. 


** But the great round eyes of pearls 
Light the crystal spaces 

And the flushing coral chambers 
Meant for our embraces. 


* And the brook goes singing, singing 
Overhead, for ever, ever ; 

Into wavelets breaking, falling, 
As it slides towards the river. 


* Plight thy faith and pledge thy love, 
And press thy warm lips upon mine ; 
For loveless life is cold and sad, 
And in my empty bowers I pine.” 


Sir Graelent started to his feet 
When he saw what thing was near ; 


But she stayed him with her murmuring voice : 


He was constrained to hear. 


He looked into her ghostly eyes 
That were so fair to see: 

He said, *‘ Thou art a living lie! 
No love thou get’st from me.” 
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Up then leapt the elvish maid, 
And breathed upon the knight: 
*T curse thee with a pestilent curse ! 
Be dead ere morning light!” 


Sir Graelent climbed upon his steed, 
And through the wood he past ; 
But ever the faster as he rode, 
The curse it rode as fast. 


Il, 


* Oh, mother, kiss me on the mouth, 
My life is flitting by! 

Oh, hold me softly in your arms, 
For to-morrow I shall die ! 


Oh, mother, see my bed prepared, 
My sand is almost run ; 

I shall be heavy and cold as lead 
Before the morning sun. 


“ Oh, I am sick, and very sick, 
And weary to the bones, 

And soon must lie all white and dumb 
Beneath the church-yard stones ! 


“ A water-witch within the wood 
Has wrought my early death : 
Because I met her love with scorn, 
She slew me with her breath. 


“Good sister, make my pillow smooth, 
And let the mass be said: 

I fee) already within the earth, 
And the long grass over my head. 


* Alas! that I should die so soon, 
And my wife no more should see ! 

Alas! that I must leave my child 
Before he knoweth me! 


“ The night it cometh on full fast, 
And the dark fills either eye. 

Oh, there is but a little step 
Between the earth and sky! 


** When T am gone, take care of her 
Whom I leave to weep and rue; 

But let her not know all at once, 
Or her heart will break in two.” 


Til. 
“ Good mother-in-law, I pray thee tell 
Why my liusband keeps away.” 
My child, he has ridden into the town, 
And must awhile there stay.” 


* But why, oh mother-in-law, but why 
Do the priests their dirges sing? 

And why do the bells in the windy tower 
So sadly rock and ring?” 


“ My child, we succoured an aged man 
Last night; and this morn he died.” 
As she spoke, her tears burst out like rain, 

And her head she turned aside. 


‘¢ Dear mother-in-law, when I go to church, 
What coloured gown shali I wear?” 

* My daughter, in church all people now 
In nought but black appear.”"— 


As they past into the old churchyard, 
She saw a grave new made: 

* My mother, who of our family 
In the ground has here been laid?” 
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Out then burst the mother’s heart 
Betwixt a groan and a cry: 

“ Oh, daughter, thy husband lieth here 
With dead and closéd eye ! 


* My child, I sought to hide the truth 
Till you had stronger grown. 

Oh, I have played a weary part, 
And all must now be known !” 


The young wife sank upon the grave, 
And lay as though in sleep : 

Of all who gathered about her there 
Not one could cease to weep. 


They took her back into the house, 
And laid her on the bed; 

But long before the night had come, 
They saw that she was dead. 


EQUINE ANALOGIES. 


Tue Horse, even more than Literature, is 
the expression of the society in which he 
exists. “Tell me what sort of horse a people 
have,” exclaims M. Toussenel (whom we con- 
tinue to quote), “and I will tell you the 
manners and institutions of that people. The 
history of the horse is the history of the human 
race ; for the horse is the personification of the 
aristocracy of blood—the warrior caste ; and 
all societies of men, alas! have been obliged 
to pass through a period of oppression by the 
warrior caste. I strongly advise all Profes- 
sors of History to open their ears attentively. 
There is only one horse in the world—that 
is to say, one real horse, the Arab horse. I 
am aware that the world is full of ambitious 
quadrupeds, which unlawfully assume the 
title ; but the place of the majority of these 
usurpers could be easily supplied by steam or 
the camel.” 

The real horse is the emblem of the true 
gentleman. So perfect is the resemblance 
between the two types, that there can be no 
dispute about their analogical relationship. 
Either the Arab horse signifies the cavalier, 
or he has nothing at all to say for himself. 
Observe, in fact, how the animal seems 
to pant for war in every movement of his 
body and every aspiration of his soul. His 
burning nostrils expand and smoke ; his im- 
patient feet tear up the ground; his ardent 
eye darts lightning, and devours space ; his 
mouth champs the bit, and whitens it with 
foam ; his elegant and dishevelled mane un- 
dulates and rises as his passions boil ; his tail 
expands into a fan-like plume, He displays 
self-adulation and pride before the eyes of the 
crowd, and prances at the sound of his own 
praises. Listen to the shrill neigh which is 
the declaration of his jealous fury; hear that 
voice, which is more warlike than even the 
trumpet itself. It is ever a provocation to 
combat, a menace of death. If you cannot 
recognise in these features the legendary 
knight, the hero of the crusades, the cavalier 
with glittering arms and floating plumes, 
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anxious only to shine and to please—thirsting 
for tournaments, perils, pomp, and din — 
M. Toussenel will not waste words upon you. 
The wild horse, who is still master at the 
present day of a good third of the terrestrial 
surface of the globe, also bears the haughty 
character, the warlike habits, and the chival- 
rous manners of the Arab courser; but it 
would be unfair to require of him that ex- 
quisite grace of carriage, that courtesy of 
behaviour, that richness of condition, that 
elegance, in short, which education alone and 
contact with the great world are able to com- 
municate, Speed itself is a quality which is 
completely developed in the horse, only under 
the influence and care of Man. It is well 
known that the entire space which stretches 
from the banks of the Danube to the frontier 
of China—that is to say, all the central plain 
of Asia, and the region of the steppes, beion 
to the horse in complete sovereignty ; ont 
that in America his domains embrace the 
immeasurable solitudes of the prairies in the 
North, and of the pampas in the South—from 
the banks of the Amazon to the fields of Pa- 
tagonia ; and that, not content with reigning 
over so vast an extent of territory, the ambi- 
tious animal has lately planted his foot on 
the lands of Australia and Polynesia. The 
sun never sets on the present empire of the 
horse. ‘This empire, greater than that of 


Charles V. or Genghis Khan, greater than 
those of England and of Rome, is cut up and 
parcelled out into a myriad of little aristo- 
cratic republics, authority in which—the 


source of endless combats—lapses by right to 
the strongest for the time being. So many 
cantons, so many chiefs ; exactly as, during 
the feudal system of the Middle Ages, so 
many manors, so many states. There, young 
stallions who aspire to power strive to render 
themselves worthy of it by brilliant actions, 
and ordinarily commence their career of 
glory by the slaughter of a wolf. In the 
steppes of Russia it is not rare to see a two- 
year-old colt rush singly to attack a band of 
four or five wolves, kill one or two of them, 
lame the rest, and spread the terror of his 
name throughout the country. The wild 
horse strikes with his fore feet, like the stag, 
and not with his hind legs, as is popularly 
believed. He draws himself up to his full 
height against his enemy, pounds him be- 
neath his murderous pestles, then seizes him 
between the shoulders with his formidable 
incisors, and tosses him to his mares to make 
sport for themselves and their offspring. The 
mare herself requires very little pressing to 
fly to the combat whenever danger looks im- 
pending. War is the element of the species, 
It is impossible to deny the identity of the 
passional dominant in the gentleman and the 
charger, when we remember that, of all 
animals, the thoroughbred horse is the only 
one, till very lately, possessing a genealogical 
tree ;—when we see a horse parading him: 
self on public occasions, like an Austrian 
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chamberlain in the exercise of his functions. | symbol of emancipative industry—of free 


The pride of the animal is sometimes carried 
to such an excess, as to degenerate into dis- 
dainfulness. Bucephalus, according to Plu- 
tarch’s account, when once caparisoned, 
would condescend to speak to no one of lower 
rank than Alexander. The Arab poet Eldi- 
miri also relates that the caliph Merouan had 
a horse who would not permit his own valet 
de chambre to enter his apartments, without 
being called. One day, when the unfortunate 

oom had forgotten the rule, the horse, in- 

ignant at his want of respect, seized him by 
the back, and crushed him against the marble 
manger. But, without invoking further tes- 
timony to demonstrate a truth which is 
clearer than daylight, the book of Job, com- 
posed three thousand years ago, under the 
cover of a tent in the open Arabian desert, 


- overflows with magnificent allusions to the 


warlike and chivalrous nature of the courser. 
Here our enthusiastic zoological psychologist 
is obliged to hint, “in a subdued whisper,” 
that the thorough-bred horse is slightly 
carnivorous. M. Toussenel wrote, too, in 
ignorance of an anecdote which has been re- 
cently circulated in the English newspapers. 
A Doncaster stallion, having some violent 
objection to being taken out to exercise, 
cunningly allowed the jockey to get upon 
his back ; but, when his master approached 
to adjust the stirrups, the animal suddenly 
seized his thigh between his teeth, turned 
him over and began to worry him as a cat 
worries a mouse ; throwing the jockey over 
his head unharmed. Perhaps the gentleman 
between his teeth thought at first that the 
noble thorough-bred was only in play; but, 
when stripped of his coat, shirt, and a few 
other garments, the joke, he felt, was be- 
coming serious. The victim’s son, however, 
came to the rescue and used a stable-fork so 
effectually over the brute’s head and face, 
that the victim was saved from being eaten 
up alive, with only a few bruises on his head 
and teeth-marks in his thigh. 

The Town Council of Athens had to make 
their choice between Minerva, the goddess of 
wisdom, and Neptune, the god of the waves ; 
who warmly contested the honour of becoming 
patron saint of the new parish. The goddess 
of peace, when requested to display her 
talents, caused the earth to send forth the 
olive tree, the emblem of toilsome but profit- 
able labour ;—a dull-looking plant, with hard, 
knotty wood, and harsh, intractable fruit ; 
but capable of producing, if labour be bestowed 
upon it, an abundant supply both of light 
and riches. The god of the sea then took his 
turn. He vehemently struck the earth with 
his trident, and out there sprung from it a 
fiery horse, who instantly exhibited his quali- 
fications by kicking and neighing viciously, 
very much after the prompt and stormy 
fashion of the boisterous raiser and ruler of 
tempests. The wise and liberty-loving people 
of Athens had the good sense to prefer the 


trade, in short—to that of oppressive aristo- 
cracy; and they were fortunate in their 
choice. Who can doubt that Rome would 
have voted for the gift of Neptune ? 

If you want thoroughly to understand the 
character and institutions of the patriarchal 
world, you have only to put a few questions 
to the horse. Amongst the patriarchs of the 
Arab tribes, the horse, the companion of the 
glory and the perils of his chief, stands the 
first in his affections: his wife and children 
only hold a second place. Coquettish atten- 
tions, tender caresses, and poetical praises are 
his by right. His genealogical tree is better 
kept than that of the family, just as his mane 
is more artistically brushed and polished than 
the raven tresses of the wife. The reason is, 
that in the patriarchal world the warrior 
caste is everything ; and the barbarian father 
has the right of life and death over his wife 
and children. It is a sorrowful fact that the 
oppression of the weak, and the misery of the 
labourer, are always in direct proportion to 
the prosperity of the horse. Every revolution 
which exalts the people abases the horse. 
This profound remark has escaped the saga- 
city of historians in general. 

If we follow the fortunes of the horse, the 
pases of the successive phases of the 
human race will unfold itself before our eyes, 
The horse is the first conquest of the dog ; he 
is one of the pivots on which the very exist- 
ence of a patriarchal tribe hinges. One day 
or other, the tribe appears in the character of 
conquerors, and deserts its tents for the palaces 
of Babylon. That is the transition from the 
ae to barbarism. The victorious 
10orde is soon obliged to organise itself, in 
order to insure a firmer settlement upon the 
conquered territory. The first step it takes, 
is to ennoble the services of the horse, who 
has contributed his share in the achieve- 
ment of success. The dogs and the horses 
of the Gauls in every battle sided with their 
masters. The ennobling of the horse is, 
properly speaking, the institution of the 
feudal system. The highest functionary of 
state, next to the king, is called Constable 
(comes stabuli, or Count of the stable) ; then 
comes the Marshal (maréchal, or shoeing- 
smith and veterinarian); then the Grand 
Esquire (first footman to the horse), and so 
on. The apogee of the horse’s splendour tells 
of the flourishing times of ennobled feudality 
and chivalry. The horse is mentioned, in the 
songs of the poets, side by side with the 
noblest heroes. But fortune changes after a 

time. Gunpowder has killed both the 
horse and feudality at one blow. The spirit 
of inquiry rises, and protests; the dawn of 
popular liberty is breaking on the horizon. 
The war-horse has told us of days that are 
past, of the patriarchate and barbarism, of 
Abraham aa Semiramis, of Athens and 
Rome ; it will just as easily explain to us the 
spirit of the present time, and perhaps, if we 
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entreat it earnestly, the spirit of the time that 
is yet tocome. Let us look to the present of 
England and France. 

In what country of Europe does the 
thorough-bred horse still enact the most bril- 
liant part? It is in England, undoubtedly, 
that he takes the lead. If we were not pre- 
viously aware that an inordinate love of the 
perpendicular, and a horror of the ellipse, 
were the most striking traits of the English 
character, the treatment which the Arabian 
horse has experienced would be quite suf- 
ficient to demonstrate that truth. ‘The Arab 
horse, as he came from the hands of his 
Creator, was an admirable animal ; a harmo- 
nious compound of suppleness, vigour, and 
lightness ; taking rank, in the list of creatures 
that are eminently graceful, immediately after 
woman and the cat. The contour of his chest 
and croup respectively rival, in their deli- 
eacy and purity, the sweetest outlines of the 
feminine form. The system of elastic curves, 
which succeed and correspond to each other 
over the whole extent of the creature’s body, 
from the crown of his head to the extremity 
of his limbs, had been contrived for no other 
purpose than to save the rider from all possi- 
Bility of shock, and to convert the movement 
of the gallop into a gentle oscillation. Hence, 
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aud have undergone the great change from 
life to death. Privileges, parchments, rights 
of lordship, and other tinsel trappings of 
human vanity, were all burnt together, in 
one night, sixty years ago; and the castles 
of the last descendants of crusaders have been 
sold by auction, to become the grove of 
the heroes of the treacle-tub and the spirit- 
cask... The yoke of barbarous conquest is 
broken; but France is none the freer for 
that. , For, if the territory of France no longer 
produces the war-horse, the emblem of feudal 
nobility, it makes up for the dejiciency by 
abundantly producing the diligence horse, 
the emblem of mercantile feudality. France 
is (or rather, was) in the hands of. stock- 
jobbers, bankers, and monopolists of the 
public ways. The only horse, therefore, 
which is heartily cherished, is the transport 
horse, the beast of draught and burthen. 
The other was the handsomest, but his loss 
need not be regretted. 

Paris is the mirror and the focus of France. 
The capital gives its tone to the provinces. 
The horse which plays first-fiddle at Paris 
and throughout the rest of the Empire ; the 
horse which is the most frequently talked 
about, is the stagecoach-post-diligence-and- 
omnibus horse. ‘The statistics of the ad- 


also, the secret of the infinite smoothness of| ministration prove that this burdensome 
the paces of the Arab horse, the grace of his | quadruped lames, in Paris alone, two persons 


gait, and the sureness of his foot. 


and a fraction per day ; and that it costs the 


M. ‘Toussenel writes of English horses} Parisian population the life of exactly two 


with a very hard pen. He declares that 
his British admirer thought fit to improve 
these points, and to model them after his 
ideal type of beauty—the right angle—which 
his imagination delights to revel in. England 
has spent thousands upon thousands of ae 
and two whole centuries of pains-taking, to 
obtain the marvellous result called the race- 
horse, which recalls, to all those who have 
yawned over their geometry, certain charming 
details of the square of the hypothenuse. It 
has atrocious action, a hard mouth, and a per- 
fidious foot. For this last reason it is never 
suffered to run except on perfectly level 
ground, which must not-be in the least slip- 
pery, but entirely free from stones and 
pebbles. It has to werk three or four times 
a year, for three or four minutes each time, 
and is in other respects completely useless, 
either for war, sport, or for taking an airing. 
Such preposterous steeds require a special 
race of riders. By means of elaborate chemicai 
processes, England has succeeded in creating 
the genus “jockey ”—an intermediate race be- 
tween the Laplander and the jockoo monkey, 
deriving its name from the latter quadruman. 
The race-horse, in fact, is not a horse; it 
is a pure piece of abstract speculation—a 
betting machine—and nothing more. 

France, with her hundred million acres, 
cannot produce a sufficiency of chargers, even 
to supply the miserable demands of her 
cavalry. That fact alone is enough to indicate 
that the French nobility have passed «way, 


victims monthly. But it is not entirely the 
fault of the animal. In the metropolis of 
France, the abode of opulence and happiness, 
there exist a number of individuals who have 
no other means of livelihood than to cast 
themselves under the wheels of a carriage, 
to get a limb or two broken, in: order to 
receive a compensation from the owner which 
shall find them in bread for the rest of their 
days. Some are successful; others fail ; 
whilst others, again, are cut in two—they 
don’t mind it: it is all in the way of the 
profession they have voluntarily adopted. 

The most inoffensive of all horses, but not the 
least estimable, is the fiacre or hackney coach 
horse, a modest race of Breton or Ardennaise 
extraction, and which does not pant for war, 
with flaming nostrils. It is the emblem of the 
humble workman, who is incessantly goaded 
by the spur of want, and who is obliged to 
rest wherever he happens to find himself, 
without any friendly shelter to protect him 
from the rigour of the seasons; whilst his 
anhappy head, weighed down with fatigue, 
sorrowtully droops towards the ground. The 
brutal driver, who scourges him, scarcely 
gives him time to stop and eat. But, alas, 
the driver himself is tortured by the lash of 
a master more barbarous and pitiless still— 
competition, the fury of civilisation. The 
cabriolet horse, and the cowcow horse, speak 
eloquently of the diverse phases, the unex- 
pected falls, and the eclipsed splendours of 
equine existence, 
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What gave rise to the mendacious proverb 
that Paris is the Hades of horses and the 
paradise of women, is not known. If ever 
two destinies ran parallel to each other, it 
is surely that of the Parisian belle and the 
Parisian horse, considered both as objects of 
luxury. The Boulevart and the Bois de 
Boulogne are their common paradise, as long 
as beauty, health, and youth endure. The 
hackney coach, and public disdain, are after- 
wards the Erebus of each; and lovely crea- 
tures, which had been endowed with so many 
faculties to please, arrive at last at the fatal 
goal — at Montfaucon and the hospital — 
after having run through the very same 
career. Paris consumes annually nearly 
fifteen thousand horses. About the same 
number of young girls are every year sacri- 
ficed there before the Minotaur of vice. 

Yes! The horse is fallen in France ; and so 
is gentlemanhood. The offspring of Bayard 
are dragging the tumbril; whilst the peer of 
France murders his wife, or traffics in mining 
and railway shares. The son of heroes sells 
the shield of his ancestors to serve as a 
sign for the stalls of Judah. If the proud 
Gallic horse, so terrible in battle, who fought 
himself, by kicking and biting, as fiercely as 
his cavalier—if both he and his noble rider 
have perished, because they knew not how to 
make a worthy use of the precious gifts with 
which they were endowed ;—at least let their 
ruin be a lesson for the future to all others 
of the same race. Ye horses, and gentlemen, 
be warned by the avenging voice of revolu- 
tions, and learn that the duties of individuals 
are in direct proportion to their faculties : 
that the more we can, the more we ought to 
do, to increase the happiness of our brothers 
in God: that the indolence and parasitism 
of those who are neither idiots nor paralytic, 
are veritable robberies committed against 
society—and strive, henceforward, to conform 
your conduct to these principles. 

A step lower amongst the varieties of the 
genus Equus is found the Ass, the primitive 
emblem of the peasant, the thorough despiser 
of finery and fine words; and who, in return 
for board and lodging, is content to put up 
with anything. The water-carrier, fellow- 
labourer of the ass, and native of the moun- 
tains of Auvergne, is not at all his superior 
in the Atticism of his language, the elegance 
of his manners, and the niceness of his gastro- 
nomical tastes. There is the same kindred 
between the ass and the Auvergnat as there 
is between the gentleman and the Arabian 
horse. Asses, and analogies, have been under- 
stood before to-day. Some thousands of years 
ago history and fable have placed them in 
close relationship. 

The spirit of obscurantism, and of system- 
atic repulsion to new ideas, is the passional 
dominant of the donkey ; and he is very fond 
of boasiing of it. But the spirit of obscuran- 
tism has never constituted wisdom ; quite the 
contrary. The donkey, who is the emblem 
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of the coarse peasant and of the conservative 
boundary post, specially sins through his 
sluggishness of intellect. It is not so much 
the love of ancient usages and customs which 
retains him in the wheel-rut of routine, as 
the horror of new ones. Our author is good 
enough to give cheerfully both to the ass and to 
his image, the peasant, full credit for the vir- 
tues which they possess in common ;—for their 
sobriety, their perseverance in toil, and their 
resignation in indigence; but he declines to 
make virtues of their vices. “ As I well know,” 
he continues, “that it is only through default 
of elevation of thought that the ass and the 
peasant support so patiently the yoke of 
tyranny, I will not look upon their patience 
as amerit. When their odious provincialisms 
grate upon my ear, I cannot begin a panegyric 
upon the sonorous energy of their masculine 
accents. Erasmus, who is unable to conceal 
his sympathies with the ass, confesses, never- 
theless, that the cruciferous quadruped has 
very little taste for music; but he tries to 
bring forward in favour of his protégé the 
extenuating circumstance, that if the ass, 
during his lifetime, but slightly contributes 
to harmony, he makes ample recompense after 
his death, by furnishing the best leather in 
the world for drum-heads, and the best tidias 
for clarionets.” 

A very slight knowledge of the langu 
of animals, and a limited appreciation of the 
peculiar style of each, is sufficient to show 
that three quarters of the proverbs of Sancho 
Panza were whispered in his ear by the 
donkey he rode. No more complete identity 
between beast and man exists than that be- 
tween Don Quixote’s squire and his steed. 
On both sides you find the same coarse good 
sense, the: same selfishness, the same absence 
of feeling, the same propensity to jeer at just 
principles and generous ideas, the same con- 
tempt for right, and the same respect for 
fact. It would not take longer than a week 
to draw up a complete treatise on morals 
and politics without using an atom of any 
other material than the donkey’s most 
popular aphorisms. With practical men, 
Don Quixotism is the proper word for 
devotion, delicacy, and faithfulness. But let 
us not deceive ourselves. The ass, like the 
Auvergnat, is a great deal more cunning 
and ignorant than foolish, and history has 
made a large collection of his incontrover- 
tible sayings; notably this, “Our enemy 
is our master ;” proving that the awkward- 
tempered brute can speak plainly enough, 
when he chooses. The essential folly of the 
ass is, never to vote in conformity with this 
opinion, but always to bestow his suffrage on 
him who ill-uses him the most brutally. ‘This 
strange contradiction between his bon-mots 
and his votes demonstrates that the ass’s 
opposition is only an opposition of tempera- 
ment, which in most cases goes no further 
than epigram and restiveness. 

We have measured the interval between 
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the horse and the ass, the gentleman and the 
clown. It now remains to speak of the in- 
termediate race—the hybrid resulting from 
the alliance of the two species—the wealthy 
bourgeois or burgess, the Mule. 

The mule is the sad emblem of the feu- 
dalism of money. The mule, or rather the 
muless adores, like the horse, all sorts of 
bells, plumes, embroidered caparisons, and 

ompous galas. In like manner, the vain 
ourgeois hunts after decorations and titles, 
and his spouse aspires to figure in the crowd 
that haunts the ante-rooms of princes. The 
muless loves to be harnessed to the chariot 
of popes and queens, peaceable royalties. 
The bourgeois is not a bit less mean in his 
interested adulation than the real gentleman 
and the courtier. The muless steps high, 
and sounds her bells as she walks along. 
The big-bonnetted burgess of little towns, the 
copple-crowned cock-o’-the-walk on ’Change, 
loves to talk of his riches and jingle his 


urse. 

Unfortunately for the mule’s reputation, 
that ardour for the fight, and that boiling 
courage, which poetise the tyranny of the 
aristocratic caste, are not to be found in him. 
In vain will the wealthy bourgeois try to 
give himself an imposing air, by covering his 
military representative with the fur cap. He 
strains after the majestic and only reaches 
the ridiculous. The martial head-dress, in- 
stead of aiding to conceal the tips of the 
ass’s ears (it is a Frenchman who says this, 
remember), only seems, on the contrary, to 
display them in undue and gigantic propor- 
tions. One of the unfortunate passions of 
the trader, the manufacturer, and the officer 
of the Nationzl Guard, is the passion for 
horses. But there is an unsurmountable 
antipathy between the two species. Conse- 
quently, it is exceedingly rare that the forced 
marriages which now and then take place 
between them, do not speedily come to issue 
in a separate maintenance. 

The generous horse, like the true gentleman, 
is always ready to fly to the assistance of the 
state in danger; the mule (read dourgeois) is 
equally fond of finding a substitute to fulfil that 
very displeasing function. The mule (always 
read bowrgeois) is heartily delighted to abuse 
all the privileges of manorial rights, such as 
hunting, fishing, and all the resi of it ; but 
he would like at the same time to escape the 
charges. He prefers to pay for the defence 
of the land—to maintain order by coming 
down with his cash—rather than to burden 
his own dear self with the duty. Moreover, 
this brave and worthy monopolist, who has 
got thousands out of society by the exercise 
of the corn and flour trade, only asks. of 
society one thing in return ; namely, to insure 
him the peaceable enjoyment of his rights, 
the fruit of his Lasour. He is the friend of 
peace and order at any price ; he regularly 
subscribes to the journal of Judah, and is 
exact in his payments, 
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The mule takes much more after the 
intellectual faculties of his father the ass, 
than of his mother the mare. Although less 
adventurous and more deliberate than the 
horse, he is much more headstrong and 
obstinate. In respect to literature and publie 
performances, like the ass and the peasant, he 
relishes above all things melodrama and the 
guillotine. The mule, the emblem of mer- 


cantile feudalism, of the obstinate, vain, and 
timid bourgeois, the mule has not been des- 
tined to leave a posterity. Heaven be praised! 


QUICKSILVER. 


Hatr the world knows that the quicksilver 
mine of Almaden, sixteen miles north of 
Seville, is the finest that exists. Its annual 
produce is twice as great as that of all the 
mines of the same kind in Carniola, Hun- 
gary, the Palatine and Peru put together. 
Almaden therefore is worth visiting. The 
place has its own traffic, and no other. 
There is no high road in its neighbourhood, 
and the quicksilver raised is carried by mu- 
leteers to the Government stores of Seville, 
where only it may be distributed ; not being 
delivered at the mine to any purchaser. The 
muleteers take to Almaden wood, gunpowder, 
provisions and all necessaries ; and thus the 
town lives and supports its eight thousand 
inhabitants. It is built chiefly in the form of 
one very long street, on the ridge of a hill, over 
the mine, which in every sense forms the foun- 
dation upon which it stands. It used to be 
under the care of a sleepy old hidalgo of a 
governor, but it is now controlled by.a scien- 
tific officer, entitled the superintendent, and 
there is a good deal of vigour and practical 
sense displayed in the arrangements of the 
place. There is a town-hall in Almaden, a 
well-endowed school, and a hospital for the 
diseases of the miners. 

The diseased forms of the men working 
as excavators belong only too prominently 
toa picture of Almaden. You meet men in 
the street with wasted faces, fetid breaths, 
and trembling hands ; blind, paralytic. The 
heat in the lower workings of the mine is 
very considerable, the ventilation is imper- 
fect, vapour of quicksilver floats upon the 
air, and condenses on the walls, down which 
it trickles in little runlets of pure liquid metal. 
Even visitors are sensibly affected by it, and 
retain for some time the metallic flavour in 
their mouths, The miners—who number 
more than four thousand—are divided inte 
three gangs, or watches, working six hours 
each, and leaving the fourth six hours of the 
twenty-four—from ten at night until four in 
the morning—as an interval of perfect rest. 
On account of the heat, and the deleterious 
nature of the vapour, summer is made the 
idle time, winter the great period of activity 
among the population. As the winter closes, 
the appearance of the miners begins very 
emphatically to tell its own tale, and great 
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numbers hasten to their native plains and 
mountains to recruit. 

Their homes are chiefly scattered about 
Estremadura, Andalusia and Portugal. 
Crowds of Portuguese, after harvest, flock 
to obtain employment at Almaden, selling 
not their labour only but their health. ‘The 
most robust cannot work in the mine longer 
than for about fourteen days in succession, 
generally eight or nine days make as long a 
period of such labour as can be endured 
‘without rest. Those who exceed that time 
are obliged eventually to give up work and 
breathe unadulterated air for perhaps two 
months together. If they work without due 
precaution, and almost inevitably if they in- 
dulge in wine, miners at Almaden aged be- 
tween twenty-five and thirty waste away, 
lose hair and teeth, acquire an insufferable 
breath, or become sometimes afilicted with 
tremblings that render them unable to supply 
their own wants; they have to be fed like 
infants. If the disease be not checked vigor- 
ously, cramps and nervous attacks of the most 
agonising kind follow upon these symptoms 
and lead on to death. They who work within 
due bounds, and live moderately, using a good 
deal of milk, if they take care always to 
cleanse their persons thoroughly after each six 
hours of work—the full day’s labour—live not 
seldom to old age. These diseases afflict the 
miners ¢ The men engaged upon the ore 
and quicksiiver outside the mines, in smelting 
and in other operations, do not suffer. 

Storehouses, magazines, and workshops, are 
the leading features of the littletown. Every- 
thing manufactured that is used—even to the 
ropes—is made upon the spot ; and the work- 
shops, like the whole engineering details of 
the mine itself, are planned in an unusually 
massive way, and carved out of the solid rock. 
The quicksilver mine belongs to the Crown 


(under which it is let out in four year leases | 


to contractors rich enough to pay a very large 
deposit), and its details are all somewhat of a 
legal character. There used to be disasters 
frequently occasioned by the sinking of the 
works, and by fires. The last fire raged for 
upwards of two years and a half. The 
employment of wood, except for temporary 
purposes, has therefore been abandoned, and 
magnificent arched galleries of stone are built 
through every one of the new cuttings. The 
deposits are almost vertical ; and great pains 
are taken to supply the void left by the 
removed ore, with a sufficiently strong body 
of masonry. Half the ore is, however, every- 
where left standing as a reserve in case of any 
future accidents ; and the whole yearly supply 
drawn from the mine is limited to twenty 
thousand quintals. This supply is drawn by 
mule power from the bowels of the hill 
through a grand shaft constructed on the 
usual impressive scale, There is not much 
trouble given by water in the mine. What 
water there is has to be pumped up by means 


| of an engine built for the place by Watt 
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himself, which would be a valuable curiosity 
in a musem. 

The ore lies, as I have said, in a lode, almost 
perpendicular. There are three veins of it, 
called respectively St. Nicholas, St. Francisco, 
and St. Diego, which traverse the length ot 
the hill and intersect it vertically ; at the point 
where they converge galleries connect them all 
together. The thickness of the lode varies 
between fourteen and sixteen feet ; it is much 
thicker where the veins intersect, and seems 
to be practically inexhaustible ; for as the shaft 
deepens, the ore grows richer both in quality 
and quantity. The yield consists of a com- 
pact, grey quartz, impregnated with cinnabar 
and red lead. Associated with it, is a con- 
glomerate called by the miners Fraylesca, 
because in colour it resembles the blue grey 
of the familiar cassock worn by frayles (friars) 
of the Franciscan order. 

The chief entrance to the mine is out of 
the town, on the hill side, facing the south, 
the town itself being on the hill-top. The 
main adit leads by a gallery to the first 
ladder, and by galleries and very steep ladders 
the descent afterwards continues to be made. 
Though the mine is one of the very oldest in 
the world—the oldest I believe of any kind that 
still continues to be worked—the workings 
have not up to this time penetrated deeper 
than a thousand feet. 

The quicksilver is procured out of the ore 
by sublimation over brick furnaces about five 
feet in height, and as the furnaces are fed 
with the wood of cistus and other aromatic 
shrubs, this part of the process is extremely 
grateful to the senses. There are thirteen 
double furnaces and two quadruple ones, 
partly erected at Almaden, partly at Alma- 
denejos—Little Almaden—in the neighbour- 
hood. The minerals having been sorted, are 
placed in the chambers over the furnaces 
according to their quality in different propor- 
tions ol positions, the best at the bottom. 
The whole mass, piled upon open arches in 
the form of a dome, is then roofed over with 
soft bricks made of kneaded clay and fine 
particles of sulphuret of mercury, a free space 
of about eighteen inches being left between 
the ore wi roof, in which the vapour can 
collect and circulate. The mercurial vapour 
finally conducted along stoneware tubes luted 
together, condensing as it goes, is deposited in 
gutters, which conduct it across the masonry 
of a terrace into cisterns prepared to receive 
it. The quicksilver there carefully collected 
is then put into jars of wrought iron, weigh- 
ing about sixteen pounds a-piece, and each 
holding about twenty-five pounds English of 
the finished produce of the mines. 

As for the antiquity of the mine at Alma- 
den, that is immense. Pliny says, that the 
Greeks had vermilion from it seven hun- 
dred years nc. and that the Romans in 
his day were obtaining from it ten thousand 
pounds of cinnabar yearly, for use in their 
paintings. The working of the mine fell of 
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course into abeyance in the Dark Ages, but | 
was resumed at some time in the fifteenth 
century. After the expulsion of the Moors 
the mine was given as a present to the reli- 
gious knights of Calatrava, and it reverted 
finally to the Crown more than three cen- 
turies ago. 

The present workings are not quite on the 
old spot. Fugger Brothers, of Augsburg, 
farmed it in those past days; and having 
drawn a fortune out of it, by which they be- 
came a byword for wealth (“ Rich as a Fucar,” 
say the Spanish miners still), they gave up 
their lease as worthless, Government could 
make nothing of the mine, and therefore 
caused the ground to be attentively explored. 
The extraordinary deposit upon which the 
miners now are operating was in that way 
discovered, 
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I HAVE found them! The rags, the bones, 
the sawdust and the dirt, which I was at 
first unable, as I endeavoured to explain in 
a former paper, to discover in Dublin. But 
I have found them now. Not in Sackville 
Street, or Westmoreland Street, or Dame 
Street, or Grafton Street ; not in aristocratic 
Merrion Square or College, or Stephen’s 
Green; not in the Pheonix Park—but in 
the Coombe. 

A swift steam-engine has wafted me from 
the ancient city of Chester, across, or rather 
through the great tubular bridge, through 
the picturesque Welsh country, by a multi- 
plicity of stations whose names, being 
utterly unpronounceable, it would be a waste 
of time to transcribe here, to the promon- 
torial port called Holyhead. Whence a sea- 
monster has borne me across St. George’s 
Channel. It has borne me to the clean 
sparkling suburb of Kingstown—once an 
unaristocratic, humble, lobster-smelling little 
village, called Dunleary, but since the visit 
of the Georgium Sidus to Ireland, in 
eighteen hundred and twenty-one, baptised, | 
and thenceforward known as Kingstown. I 
may observe, however, that while he was 
about it, the regal toucher for the evil of 
nomenclature might have changed the three 
stations on the road between Kingstown and 
Dublin : Booterstown, Black Rock, and Salt 
Hill, into Pump-ville, Jet-ornament, and 
Salinopolis, or something pretty of that 
description. 

So I have come to Dublin, and I have 
taken my fill of the monuments and public 
buildings, and of the Industrial Exhibition. 
But I have been keeping a wary look-out 
meanwhile in the rag and bone interest ; 
hence I found myself in the Coombe. I did 
not know then that the Coombe was the 
Coombe ; so I straggled out of it again, be- 
wildered, dazed, in a labyrinth of dirty streets, 
rubbing the eyes of my mind, as one of the 
Seven Sleepers might have rubbed his cor- 
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real eyes on his first ramble after his nap. 
The Lord Lieutenant (whose carriage I 
stopped to see sweep out of the Vice-regal 
yard into Dame Street) was the primary cause 
of my wandering Coombe-wise ; buta personage 
somewhat removed from him in worldly sta- 
tion and appearance was the secondary load- 
stone which pointed to this pole. This was 
no other than a Dublin fishwoman, very 
much disguised or rather undisguised in rage 
and alcohol, who was scattering the flowers 
of her eloquence broadcast on a female with 
a barrow at the door of a whisky shop—the 
casus belli being a disputed question as to the 
right of property in a flat-iron—here called a 
“smooth.” —“Isn’t it the smooth that’s 
mine ?” and “Sure it’s not a skirrick of it 
that’s yours,” were bandied about for some 
time, till the dealer in modlusce, after the 
manner of persons quarrelling, diverged from 
the main point at issue to some retrospective 
griefs and torts by her suffered at the hands 
of her opponent. “Isn’t it yerself,” demanded 
this female Demosthenes in a concluding 
Philippic, “that daren’t go to chapel, forbye 
Father M‘Anasser forbad ye ivery brick of 
it? Isn’t it yerself that kem down only 
Wednesday was a fortnight to the corner of 
the Coombe, foreninst the whole world and 
called me a murthering ould excommunica- 
ted gaseometer ?” With which latter trope 
she folded her arms and looked oyster-knives 
at her enemy. 

At the corner of the Coombe ! Where was 
the Coombe ? I had heard that St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, which I was anxious to to see, 
was down in the Coombe, but the guide- 
books were all silent as to where the 
Coombe was. I found the Coombe—which 
is indeed a very long, straggling estuary 
between houses (I cannot call it a street) 
running from the bottom of Francis Street 
to Ardee Street and Pimlico, and possessing 
vomitoria seemingly innumerable, in the 
shape of lanes, back streets, courts, and 
blind alleys—to be a thoroughfare of the 
same description as its neighbour, with a. 
strong additional dash of Petticoat Lane, 
Broker’s Row in Birmingham and Newgate 
Market; but with an almost indescribable 
aspect of dirt and confusion, semi-continental 
picturesqueness, shabbiness — less the shab- 
biness of dirt than that of untidiness—over- 
population, and  frowsiness generally, per- 
tectly original and peculiarly its own. [I 
wandered up and down and about the 
Coombe for hours, till I was hungry, thirsty, 
and tired, and I would strongly advise all 
travellers in Ireland, all painters of still life 
and genre subjects, and lovers of the pictu- 
resque catholicity, by no means to omit a 
walk in the Coombe when they visit Dublin, 
the silence of the guide books and the cice- 
roni notwithstanding. Let me see if I 
in my small way, recall a few of the oddities 
I saw. 

First the old clothes. A man who has seen 
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the Temple in Paris, and Rag-fair in London, | yet on cuff and collar, the whitened elbows 


is apt to imagine that very little can astonish 
him in the cast-off garment line. Let him 
come to the Coombe. This, its subsidiaries, 
succursals, and tributaries, don’t teem but 
swarm, don’t swarm but burst, with old clothes. 
Here is a shop out of a hundred which is a 
mass of old clothes, so thickly sown, so deeply 
heaped, that the proprietor and proprietors, 
squatting among them smoking their pipes, 
look like bundles of old clothes (they are 
little else) themselves. Every imaginable 
article of male and female attire seems clus- 
tered together in this shop. The broken win- 
dows have old clothes stuffed into their shat- 
tered panes ; the sleeping department of the 
establishment is walled off by a screen of old 
gowns and petticoats; the wind is excluded 
by old stockings thrust into chinks, and 
sleeveless coats laid at the bottoms of doors. 
There is a tattered shawl for a carpet, and a 
fragment of some under-garment for a table- 
cloth ; old clothes for counterpanes, old clothes 
for window curtains; the pockets of old 
clothes (I shouldu’t wonder) for corner cup- 
boards. All the mortals that sleep in the 
valley of dry bones seem to have left their 


attesting how doggedly you leant with them 
on the desk, over verbum personale—the 
wrinkled arms, and frayed cuffs, and cracked 
seams, bearing witness fase much too big you 
grew for that last jacket before you were pro- 
vided with a new one. Here is the tail coat 
you courted your first wife in; here in dank 
sable tatters is the black suit you wore at her 
funeral ; and here is the blue body coat and 
fawn-coloured kerseymeres you made the 
second Mrs, Reader a happy woman in. Here 
is your schoolmaster’s grey duffel dressing- 
gown, the very sight of which throws a 
shudder through you, even now ; your grand- 
mother’s well remembered black satin (worn 
only on high days and holidays, and reposin 

during the rest of the year in a dilapidated 
piebald hair trunk like a quadrangular cow); 
your sister’s cashmere shawl you brought her 
after your first voyage, and in the centre of 
which Gyp the puppy bit a neat polygonal 
hole. ‘Here are all the boots and shoes you 
ever wore—that have paced the deck, or 
plodded Cheapside, or tripped along chalked 
floors to merry tunes, or crawled through 
mud and mire up to high places, or shuffled 


oa here, All Jason’s army must have; about prison-yards, or faltered in docks, or 


eposited their civilian’s costume or “ mufti” 
in the Coombe, before they went into uni- 
form, and took the dragon’s-tooth bounty— 
stay ! another solution; his is what becomes 
of our old clothes. How many jackets, pina- 
fores, petticoats, tunics, skeleton-suits, tail 
coats, frock coats, pantaloons, waistcoats, pairs 
of. boots and shoes, hats, caps, shirts, and 
stockings, have we had since we were chil- 
dren, and where are they now? Has any 
man or woman a complete set of his or her 
wearing apparel from his or her youth up- 
wards? If any such, let him or her stand 
forth! Some we may have given to our 
valets (such of us as possess such retainers) ; 
some we may have bartered, sold, lost, or had 
stolen from us. But all cannot have gone 
this way. Neither can we wear a garment 
{be it ever so threadbare—ever so tattered) 
but some vestige, some remnant must remain 
(though I once knew an Irish gentleman who 
was assured, and convincingly so by his valet, 
that he had worn a favourite green hunting- 
coat for which he made inquiry—* clean out”). 
What, then, becomes of the old clothes? This: 
they take unto themselves wings and fly 
away—to the Coombe. 

Yes, here they all are, and you may see 
yourself retrospectively in a mirror of rags. 
Here is the black frock and black sash and 
broad-flapped hat with the black plume you 
wore for your father’s death. You wear these 
rags, ay! You wonder now whether you 
could ever have worn them, as much as when 
at. five years old you marvelled why they 
were substituted for the glowing plaid merino 


stumbled in drawing-rooms, or kept the “ pot 
a boiling,” or stood on the damp ground over 
the dampest clay beside the dampest grave, 
while you peered down to see the last of 
kindred or of love. Oh man, man, go to the 
Coombe and learn! Strive not to read futu- 
rity, but con over that past which is surely 
spread out before you there in ragged leaves. 
Did the Teufelsdriéick of Carlyle’s Sartor 
Resartus ever come to the Coombe? If he 
live yet—and when will he die !—let him 
come. 

Seriously, (if among bizarre and fantastic 
speculations a man can claim credit for 
seriousness) there is really and truly a 
cause for this extraordinary accumulation of 
old clothes not only in the Coombe, but in 
every back street of Dublin. The Irish, from 
the peasantry even to the numerous class of 
petty shopkeepers and mechanics are, it is 
patent, almost universal wearers of old clothes. 
At what season of national depression, what 
climax of suffering and destitution they were 
first reduced to this degrading strait is yet to 
be discovered ; but to this day, and in this 
day thousands of persons (whose equals in 
England would disdain it) are content to 
wear second-hand garments—not only outer 
but inner and under, Again, the extraordi- 
nary exodus, which every year takes tens of 
thousands of Irishmen from their native 
shores (principally to America) creates an 
enormous demand for second-hand wearing 
apparel ; for in the United States clothes are 
among the very dearest articles of supply, and 
a newly arrived emigrant without money or 


and showy Leghorn purchased for you only | without some wardrobe, however tat 


three weeks before. 


Here are your first} would soon have to go as Adam did. A 
sehool-clothes, the marks of the wiped pen| again, many many hundreds of poor creatures 
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(I have seen it and know it) are only enabled 
to cross from Dublin to Liverpool (even on 
the deck with the pigs and geese) at the sacri- 
fice of a waistcoat, a shawl, or a coat sold for 
anything they will fetch. In like manner, in 
Liverpool, is the passage-money to New York 
often completed, or the miserable stock of 
provisions eked out by the sale of such old 
clothes as can bespared. Thusa great system 
of clothes barter and exchange, sale, purchase, 
and re-sale, goes on in Ireland. Step into the 
many old clothes depdts about Rag Fair, or 
the Clothes Exchange in London, and ask the 
dealer where the majority of his stock is to 
be exported to. He will tell you to Ireland 
—for the Irish market. I dare say many 
gentlemen of the Irish press would vehe- 
mently deny this, and asserting that the 
Celt, their compatriot, never condescends to 
wear anything but spick and span new broad- 
cloth, and denouncing my atrocious mendacity 
and general Saxon brutality insinuate besides 
that I murdered Eliza Grimwood, fomented 
the Gunpowder Plot, and set the Thames 
on fire; but the Coombe is my evidence 
on the old clothes question, and I will stick 
to it, 


Diverging, temporarily, a little from the | 


Coombe I enter Patrick Street, which leads 
to Patrick’s Close, and to the great Protestant 
Cathedral of St. Patrick. Patrick Street 


is of the Coombe, Coombish. One side is| 


occupied by an imposing manifestation of the 
old clothes interest, the other by a continuous 
line of stalls for the sale of butcher'’s-meat 
and provisions in gencral—the stalls being 
overshadowed by projecting, bulkheads pro- 
digiously productive of chiaro oscuro, pictures- 
queness, rottenness, and dinginess. This and 
the neighbourhood is the most ancient, 
raggedest, dirtiest, wretchedest part of Dublin's 
proud city. I become sensible of the presence 
of incalculable swarms of tattered children 
nearly all without shoes or stockings, and the 
average number of whose articles of dress 
varies from one and a half to two and three- 
eighths ; likewise of a multiplicity of grown- 
up females, also barefooted—the elder ones 
astoundingly hideous, the younger ones not 
unfrequently exceedingly well-favoured, and 
for all their bare feet, modest and demure. 
The men seem to carry the allowance of shoes 
for both sexes, exhibiting their lower ex- 
tremities cased in huge shoes, which in heavy 
weather on heavy roads must make walking 
anything but a labour of love. I opine the 
men of all ages and the women of mature 
years are nearly all smoking the national 
short-pipe, its top protected by a small leaden 
cupola, perforated, like a miniature dish-cover 
with a hole in it. And I cannot fail to 
observe a salient and a melancholy national 
peculiarity in men and women and children, 
They all crouch, or loll, or cower, or lean 
on something somehow—on door-steps and 
counters, over chairs and window-sills. The 
climate is not sultry, it is not enervating ; 





yet here they crouch, and cower, and loll and 
lean, with the same pervading, listless, wearied, 
blasé expression. The first thing I saw on 
landing at Kingstown was a railway porter, 
lounging with both elbows outspread over a 
truck, with a thoroughly “used up” and 
languid air ; and I see scores of counter-parts 
of him as I walk along Patrick Street. 

You will say that a visit to any London or 
Anglo-provincial district, colonised’ by Irish, 
will show you what [ have been describing ; 
but there are sights here, in addition, that 
you will not see out of Patrick Street and the 
Coombe. Groups of men and children carry- 
ing neatly-cut sods of “turfs,” peat sods for 
fuel, about for sale ; little dusky shops, full of 
big white jugs and huge iron-hooped buckets 
and churns full of buttermilk; more pork 
and bacon and eggs within a few square yards 
than you would see in some town-miles ; open 
shops like coal-sheds, but where, instead of 
coals, there are piles on piles and sacks on sacks 
of potatoes, which the dealers are shovelling 
and carting about as though they really were 
| closed, and to show the quality of which for the 
behoof of customers there is, on a little tri- 
podia plate of brown-jacketed murphies ready 

oiled and half-peeled ; numerous stalls for 
the sale of salt fish—cod and ling—for this is 
| Friday, and the Coombe, though hard by the 
cathedral close, is Catholic; sweep and dust- 
man’s carts jogging slowly by—the cart a long 
low contrivance like a horse-trough on wheels, 








, and the vicinity of its owner being announced 
| by a bell attached to a wire on the horse’s 
collar. Lastly, all through Patrick Street and 
|the Coombe, and Francis Street and the 
| vicinity, one corner of every outlet, sometimes 
|both, are garnished with a grocer’s shop, 
and also a tobacconist’s, and also a whisky 
shop. The author of Lalla Rookh and the 
+ ng of the Angels was born in such a 
shop. 

‘At the first cursory view, Dublin seems 
very deticient in houses of public entertain- 
ment. No swinging doors invite the passer 
by—no glistening bars dazzle the toper’s 
eyes. He sees plenty of hotels and plenty of 
grocers, but few what may be called public- 
houses, When, however, he has been a very 
few days in Dublin, he discovers that in almost 
every “hotel” (the Sackville Street and 
aristocratic ones I exclude, of course) he may 
be provided with refreshment as moderate as 
a “dandy” of punch, or modicum of whisky 
and hot water, which costeth twopence ; or 
that in almost every shop where tea and 
coffee and sugar are sold, there also is sold 
the enlivening beverage extolled by poets but 
denounced by Father Mathew, the “rale 
potheen,” from a pennyworth up to a gallon, 
which costeth eight shillings. There are, I 
believe, some excise and municipal regulations, 
limiting the drinking of whisky on the pre- 
mises, which prompt some grocers of tender 
consciences to provide back yards, with back 
outlets, into which customers accidentally 
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stray to drink their whisky, and find, as 
accidentally, such waifs and strays as “ mate- 
rials,” i.¢., hot water, sugar, and lemons, 
under a water-butt, or what not; but, in 
general, there seems no disguise about the 
matter; and, in the dram-drinking line, 
the 


ery as plainly means whisky, as, 
in land, the Alton ale-house means 
beer. 

I turn into Bull Alley, a very narrow and 
filthy little bulk-headed avenue of butchers’ 
stalls—the very counterpart of a street in 
Stamboul. I have but time to notice that the 
butchers’ wives and daughters are very rosy 
and comely looking—as all butchers’ wives 
and daughters in all climes and countries 
seem to be—and make my escape as 
soon as ever I can; for Bull Alley has any- 
thing but an agreeable perfume, and there 
are puddles of blood between the uneven 
paving-stones, and should an animal of the 
species from which Bull Alley derives its 
name be disposed to manifest himself therein 
(which I do not consider unlikely), stung to 
frenzy by a “sense of injured merit,” I would 
rather (Bull Alley being but contracted) be 
anywhere else, so I wend my way into 
Patrick’s Close, 

Where, looming large in the very midst of 
the old clothes, dirt, bare feet, slaughter- 
houses, and whisky-shops, is the metropolitan 
church of Dublin—the Cathedral of St. 
Patrick. It is a venerable majestic building 
—a chaste and elegant example of that most: 
glorious period of pointed Gothic architecture, 
the close of the twelfth century. Originally 
built, so it is said, by St. Patrick, the present 
church dates from the year one thousand 
one hundred and ninety, when John Comyn, 
Archbishop of Dublin, demolished the elder 
structure. 

It is magnificent in conception and detail, 
built in one uniform style, with a glorious 
nave and transept, a chapter-house and a 
Lady chapel. The banners of the Knights of 
St. Patrick hang over the arches of the nave. 
There is a fine choir, and monumental tombs, 
and cathedral service daily ; but within and 
without the whole fabric is in a lamentable 
state of decay, and the feelings that come over | 
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one in gazing on it are inexpressibly melan- 
choly. With its gray tower and noble pro- 

ortions it dominates the city; but it stands 
ieee an anomaly, a discrepancy, an almost 
unused fane, unreverenced, unsympathised 
with, unhonoured, disavowed, disliked. 

In St. Patrick’s Cathedral are the tombs 
of Dean Swift ; of the woman who loved him 
so truly, and whom he used with such fan- 
tastic cruelty, the unfortunate Stella (Mrs, 
Hester Johuson) ; of Michael Tregury, Arch- 
bishop of Dublin; of the famous Duke 
Schomberg killed at the battle of the Boyne 
in one thousand six hundred and ninety ; and 
of Richard Boyle, Earl of Cork. The noise 
and riot, and lumbering cars and waggons 
in the Coombe will not wake them, though 
they may shake the chain near the com- 
munion table, from which hangs the can- 
non ball that dealt the death blow to 
General St. Ruth at the battle of Aughrim, 
in one thousand six hundred and ninety-one, 
Hie we back to the Coombe. 

Pursuing my further researches in this 
interesting district, I am struck by the appa- 
rently irresistible liking that the Trish 
have for hanging miscellaneous articles, prin- 
cipally rags, from their windows. Panta- 
loons, coats, and body-linen, and textile odds 
and ends of every imaginable hue and stage 
of raggedness flutter and dangle from poles 
and nails and clothes lines from every win- 
dow. The effect in the Coombe and in the 
numerous little vomitoria I have hinted at, 
adjoining it, is pictorial, scenic, continental 
in the highest degree, but scarcely, I should 
say conducive to interior comfort—a defect 
I have somewhat largely observed in this 
aspect of the Picturesque, in the course of my 
small travels. Further, I confess my inability 
to discover Min | the male portion of the 
Coombian population should monopolise the 
whole available stock of boots and shoes 
and hose, to the detriment of the ladies or 
Coombianze ; why they should appear to 
hold soap and water in such apparent de- 
testation —the Liffey being close at hand, 
and a clear stream; and why they should 
not live a little less like pigs, and a little 
more like human beings. 
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